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THE COLD OPEN 
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THE PICKUP TRUCK IK RITUAL AEL MYTH 
By Lavid Searcy 

I’ve watched the kid across the street grow up and, since he learned to drive, 

observed the succession of pickup trucks parked by the curb in front of his 

house, the little driveway and garage reserved for his parents. I noticed, as 

well, that about the time of the first white pickup (later wrecked, replaced 

with a black one — they have all been black or white) he learned to spit. What’s 

that about? The spitting thing. I sense the spitting thing and the pickup thing 

may not be unrelated. May, in fact, together— especially here, in the almost 

clinical clarity of this paved and curbed and rectilinear 1950s neighborhood, 

so far from the confusion any pickup-worthy farm or ranch activity might 

introduce— present some seminal expression of the masculine relation to the 

world. He’ll pull his clean and currently black and always empty P-150 up to the 

curb, step out, and spit into the street before he slams the door and walks into 

the house. It’s second nature. But it had to have been learned, then practiced, 

quite natural # 

finally gotten used to. Come to feel somehov^^?^3^ji^tt. I don t spit unless 
I have a cold or something. Eever feel the manly impulse, which I feel it has 
to be. But then I’ve never owned a pickup. 

“who does not know Turner’s picture of the G-olden Bough?” begins Sir James 
G-eorge Prater’s monumental study of magic and religion, all twelve volumes 
(in the third edition) springing from that single “strange and recurring” 
ritual called to mind by Turner’s misty scene— the regular slaying, in 
antiquity, of the priest-king of the sacred grove of Liana Eemorensis — and 
returning sadly, sweetly, to the same place, that same dark, subliminal grove, 
at the very end. My G-od, we think, we tug at a single dangling thread and 
pretty soon we’re standing naked in the dark. Step out of the truck, spit on 
the ground; twelve volumes later we’ll be right back where we started. 

Let’s approach it indirectly, softly, even as would Prazer. The pickup 
truck conveys a distinctive emotional load. Conveys it easily and openly— 


There's more on trucks! See "The Esquire Guide to Trucks" on page 99. 
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the openness itself, the receptivity, essential. A tarp, a temporary cover, 
is okay; but one of those camper shells— install one of those and you’ve lost 
it. You can spit all you want but the meaning, the overall gesture, is 
absent. How it's just a van. G-irls look away. 

That bed is open for a reason — to the sky, to all descending possibilities. 

To rain and drought. A pickup truck is stoic, fatalistic, deeply hopeful that 
some good will find its way into the bed, some hay or lumber. You’re a boy with 
a pickup. Step out, spit on the ground, and you’re enacting something 
seminal and prayerful surely. Whether you know it or not. Then get a girl to 
ride beside you (I know, I know 1 — you and she might very easily trade places, 
but let’s keep to the ancient forms, and to the “girl,” as we seek to approach 
the origins of things)— and you’re set. In a deeper, clearer way, I think, than 
others, on their insulated journeys. 

What those deeply voiced TY commercials tell you is that pickup trucks— the 

Ford, the Dodge, whatever— can haul anything. In principle, in daily use, in 

time, I guess it’s true. The whole farm might pass through it — seasons good and 

truck 

bad dumped in and shoveled out. A pickup^expresses and extends the way we are 
within the world — exposed, unspecialized, and hopeful. You don’t need no 
stinkin’ gun rack. You don’t even need the farm. It’s all right there: the 
girl, the dust, a prayerful spitting out the window. 

I can recall back in the seventies, when I worked for a little newspaper in 
east Texas and spent most of my time just driving around in the country, looking 
for features to write, how no one seemed to bother to scrap dead vehicles, 
which were left to rust away in yards and grassy fields, to fade back into the 
earth, along with collapsing barns and broken farm equipment. The cars— your 
classic “parts” Camaro for example, giving itself up so ingloriously there in 
the front yard — all looked wrong. Lost, desperate somehow'. But pickup Af 

seemed okay out there, just fading away like that. Like part of the job. 

The natural process. Open bed to the sky, received at last by the earth to 
which, in life, it was receptive. When it’s right, a thing reveals itself, and 
more than itself, in its decomposition. As in Richard Eberhart’s poem about the 
groundhog, where he marks, through several seasons, that dead creature’s slow 1 
return to its original, wild, imponderable potential. And his thoughts, as well, 
unraveling into fundamental strands extending, drifting out toward fallen 
civilizations, Alexander and Montaigne, and Saint Theresa in her ecstasies. 

So, now we’re back. And there you have your pickup-truck commercial. It is 
evening, and he pulls up to the curb, steps out, and spits onto the deeply 
shadowed pavement, Mahler’s Fifth or something playing as he walks around to 
hold the door, Sam Elliott’s voice beginning to break a little at the end. 
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good yelling. As my SoulCy- 
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coiled, sickened by the rush 
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breath. She then explained 
the difference between a 


joke and a lie. To this day, I 
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A NOTE FROM THE EDITOR 


Frequently Asked Questions 

FOR THE EDITOR 


I noticed that the magazine looked 
a little different last month. What's 
that about? 

We constantly redesign the magazine, 
especially the front sections. I’ve always 
thought that if I’m gettingbored with the 
way it looks, then the people who read it 
will, too, sooner rather than later. 

So we changed a bunch of stuff: Like we 
begin the entire magazine with a piece of 
writing, called The Cold Open. (See page 
31.) Usually it will be tangentially related 
to something you will come across later. 
(In this case, it’s a funny beautiful essay 
on trucks, which to my mind are in the 
middle of a new golden age.) And Man 
at His Best is a little more freewheeling. 
We decided to stop filling holes, which is 
what too many regular columns do, and 
instead decide what most needs to be 
writte n about i n any given month. 
^ChristaGuerrS^printed this issue out 
[ of closing, and 
ie. I real- 



fortable than a tricked- out full-size, and 
the new entries in midsize— the Colorado 
and its GMC sibling— are goingto tempt a 
lot of people who walk into a dealership 
thinking they want a new car. 


for me on the last Friday of cl< 
I read it all together flying hoi 


ly enjoyed it. 


me. I re 


Would you actually drive a truck? 

Ross McC amnion andJhSVe been driving 
"‘—a let of^rucks iin order to be at least con- 
versant in truck as we put together the 
Esquire Guid6 to Trucks (page 99), and I 
think the answer is yes, even if I am areso- 


I just saw that Esquire wasn't a final- 
ist for any National Magazine Award 
nominations this year. What the hey? 
That has to be a first. 

Yeah. Thanks for mentioning that. Real- 
ly. Thanks. But our brothers and sisters 
- at: Popular Mechanics were. Awesome. 


What the hell is Carrot Top doing in 
this issue? 

Well, mainly, I g ustChris Jo neSrYftars 
ago, he sent me a one-sfentence pitch. 
It read: “I think I could do something 


lute car guy. It% in trucks where advances ... really special about Roger Ebert.” It took 


in creature comforts and technolo: 
seem to be hap^ning. And that’s because 
the stakes are s^ high and thesis such 
brutal competition. Nothingts more com- 




UI/XL 


us a while to agree, but it led to one of, 
the most- read and most-loved magazine 
profiles of a great man ever written. Read 
it here: esquire.com/roger-ebert. So we 
went with Chris on Carrot Top and, once 


again, he shows us that rich humanity can 
reside just about anywhere. 

I read that your dad died. My 
condolences. 

Thanks. That’s why I’m on a plane. It’s a 
life -changing experience that we all go 
through sooner or later. I was fortunate 
that it was later. I got to know Benjamin 
R Granger and learn from him for fifty- 
eight of his eighty-three years. There’s 
nothing more humbling and heartening 
than the week after the passing of your 
parent, when you hear from hundreds of 
people that your dad altered the course 
of their lives for the better, and then you 
contemplate how much a single human 
can do simply by working hard and al- 
ways assuming the best of those with 
whom he comes into contact. Sometimes 
it just takes five minutes and a few en- 
couraging words to alter a life. You can 
find his obit here: coloradoan.com/story/ 
announcements/obituaries/2015/01/13/ 
ben-granger/21663095/. 

When are you gonna get a new photo 
for this page? 

Maybe never. That’s the only photo of 
me I’ve ever been able to tolerate. Well, 
except for one of me mostly naked in a 
river in Costa Rica. But you’ll never see 
that one. 


DAV1 RANGER 
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\Man at His Best 7 

The Profile* 

Rv RlfH ARn nORMFIVT * 


^ V 

By RICHARD DORMENT 

Just before this issue went to press, Olivia Wilde got ahold of this piece and pointed A\ 
out a few inconsistencies and misconceptions in our story about her / 

I Before she summons me|to a 


\>r< 


restaurant - on the outskirts 


Brooklyn on the first 
snowy, sfe^fyuiayofthe new 
year— and before she was a: 
actor, a producer, asocial ac- 
tivist, a fire-breathing liber- 
al, and (drumroll, please) a 
one-time list-topper of the 
MaxzmH otlQO— Olivia Wilde 
was a precocious, dramatic ^ 
child bouncing around her 
parents’ Georgetown town- 
house and prone, like many 
precocious, dramatic chil- 
dren, to being a pain in the 
ass. Her parents were (and 
are) celebrated, deeply se- 
rious investigative journal- 
ists by the name of Cockbur^ 
(pronounced the Co-burn 
way, not the phonetic way) 
who treated her more or less 
as an adult from the get-go. 
“And whenever I was be- 
ing kind of a pill, whining \ 
or whatever,” she says, “my J 
parents would say, 'Oh, Ol- 
ivia, don’t be boring.’ Like: 
'Don’t whine. Whining’s 
boring. Do something inter- 
esting.’ So that was my only 
goal as a kid: to not be bor- 
ing. And that probably had a 
lot to do with the choices I 
made subsequently.” 

We’re sitting at the kind 
of tofi^mSirfable 
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^ beloved of farnvfo -table restaurants, and even though the 
^J£0^year-old cl aims to be sick , "with bloodshot eyes and nasal 
drip” and a s neeze that is^c eerettaBlv, hurricanelike in force 
^and-^uryTsh^ls^stillw and expressive and opinion- 

rTr&L j a t e d in a way that I would comm ent on even if she were a 
man. After we order— soup for her(nsh tacos jg r me— we take 

Tel 


W~X f* 




W1 










' To ~Tft& / 



f vt?T TpvZ; 
-p &of\/ Ia/A-£> 1^ 
3 1> I 


f Y^ D 



& 


' a trip down not-boring lane: Her decision to forgo co 
drama school so she could work at a casting agency and fig- 
ure out how the sausage gets made? Not boring. Her break- 
outrole or^teen television, a bisexual vixen on The O. C.? Not 
oring. Her other breakout role, on grown-up television, a 
hardass (and, okay, fine: bisexual) doc Lor cmrffeuseZAl^onaf^, ^ 
boring. Thewoman at Burning Man 

and mmmmUmmnine months later. This woman clearly had * 
no interest in what was ordinary or expected, and what her 
parents’ close friend Christopher Hitchens once character- A'® ow\>- 
ized as her "headstrong” personality helped launch an act- 
ing career in which she was singular, inscrut able, and com- |/^ -Ttf^ PP £ - 
pulsively watchabl e. Thns rArV-T 7 ^ 

And then she went and got borir^ mostly by takingthariE- 
k^tjv^dimepsfonal roles in big, noisynT Dvies-XCowfcoys Et 
lens, Tron: Legacy , something called Rush) that didn’t need_ i 
to be made and that nobody really saw. She also came dan- 
gerously close to following in the footsteps of, say, Sharon Srt i 
Stone or Kate Hudson; . 

Although 

L ? t come out and say it, I suspect she regrets mak- 
ing some of those movies. "I triedjio follow the good ma- 
terial,” she says by way of explanationTnBt^ape I 

didn’t always do it. Because sometimes you need moneyp^ l 
and sometimes you think it’s good material but you haven’t NVT& /A> ^ 
quite learned what actually works. And I was in my 20s! You i tiLC&'F r T 5 
don’t really know who you are and you’re trying out differ- 
ent identities, so maybe it was just a part of growing up.” She 
pauses and looks away j rrtliouulit. “I th ink I’ve been doing 
this for 13 years— 12 years^but it actually feels like 1 startecb-^^^ T 
two years ago 

It began with^nhkzhg* Buddies , a Tow-budget boozy ro- 
m a n ti c -corn e dy i n p r e d ier a b i 1 i tv was leveraged 
to extremely charming effect. "That was the first time I felt I 
was in my element.” And the further she gets from the kind 
of ingenuey roles she played in the big-budget movies, "the 
more interesting the roles get and the more fun the job is.” 

She’s been hitching herself more and more to small 
pendent movies for which she works for scjISf^The bullshit 
hierarchy of big movies doesn’t help anyone. One actor hav- 
ing a mobile estate, triple- decker gym trailer— it just fosters 
a level of ego that is so damaging to our business.” For her 
new movie, The Lazarus Effect (out February 27), a low-bud- 
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get horropTnm from the guy who produced the Paranormal 
movies. We made it for so little money it was like being on 
a student porn set. And it was a blast because we felt em- 
powered. There was no executive saying, 'We need bouncing 
boobs in this scene. . . .’ T) da/"T , Wtf VtA^IS' ^ 

She’s popped up on Portlandia. She produced her first 
movie, a dark and stormy called Meadowland, which re- 
quired her to deal with financing, unions, the whole n ight-- /S:pV£/\fT 
m are.- ^ItdHikely hit the festival circuit later this year.) There 
e columns in Glamour and an infamous clairflMur- 
ing a nightof, monologues sponsored by the magazine that 
er SNL^hxm fiance, Jason Sudeikis, "have sex like 
Kenyan marathon runners.” And she’s gearing up to start 
work^erfia new dramatic series for HBO, produced by Mar- 
Scorsese and Mick Jagger, about the rock scene in 1970s 
Uvi mT&W®* ft*- New York. She’ll play the wife of a record executive, and “it’s 
definitely the biggest deal of my career. I mean, Marty and 
r cMifn-rr* Mick Jagger?” / She hasn’t worked up the steam to remind yj.TMPS 
U/Vfl u ft J a SS er that they met before at one of her parents’ D. C. dm-^X^g^ 

ner P art i es— s he the precocious daughter of the host who 
-ytf&iA wouldn’t go to bed, he the midcareer rock star hanging out 
with Richard Holbrooke and Peter Jennings.) 

QW nt> Ttvx* We wrap up lunch^and she’s heading home to the newish 
brownstone she shares with Sudeikis and their nine-month- 
old son;"T)tis, and we swap stories about raising kids in the 
'city. "One of the reasons we really want to raise him here 
is so he can have a normal upbringing,” she says. "A lot of 
kids of celebrities, they can’t help thinking they’re more spe- 
cial than their peers, and it’s not their fault they turn into 
these little assholes. We just want to surround Otis with as 
many interesting people as possible, andUyhatever he does 
with^that, it’s fine. He can become^ juggleryHe can become 
a/ninx©?’ Just so long as he liste ns to hlTmot her, he should 

befme. FI v7/ I . . ~ 

Mans THIS PA^r ^wT/ 

AT/P ffc/H'JEp, 


S-ver/ 

Tc? fbl2_ 


y&6 H5ii-iTjC5. 
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WE WATCHED 
IT SO YOU DON T 
HAVE TO: 
BAD WORDS 

INDIAN CHILD: What 
was your winning word? 
JASON BATEMAN: 

It was autofellatio. 


BATEMAN TO INDIAN 
CHILD: If you don't point 
that curry hole that way 
and sit your fucking ass 
down in that seat. I'm 
going to tell the captain 
that your bag's ticking. 


BATEMAN TO OVER- 
WEIGHT CHILD: Your 
chair called me for help. 
It was like, "Help me. It's 
so heavy." 


BATEMAN: Can I give 
you a little journalistic 
advice? 

JOURNALIST: I know 
you're not suggesting I 
let you fuck me again. 
BATEMAN: First of 
all, you're welcome. 


WOMAN: You're an 
asshole. 

BATEMAN: So why 

don't you take your potty 
mouth, go locate your 
preteen cocksucker son 
and stuff him back up that 
old blown-out sweat sock 
of a vagina, and scoot off 
to whatever shit-kicking 
town you came from. 


WEIRD, SUPPRESSED 
HOMOEROTICISM 

300: Rise of an Empire 
The Interview 
Foxeatcher 


BEST PERFORMANCE 
BY A FORMER SNI 
CAST MEMBER IN THE 
SKELETON TWINS 

Bill Hader, playing a suicidal 
gay man. 


ING DESCRIPTION OF A 
VACATION HOME 

“The floors are heated, dial to 
your taste. Robes in the clos- 
et. The shower can do steam 
if you’d like, the bathtub has 
Jacuzzi function. . . . This 
is my master suite. Which 
is now your master suite. 
Great view when you’re in 
the mood, block- out curtains 
when you’re not. The bed is 


SOUNDTRACK EASIEST 
TO REPLICATE 
BY LISTENING TO A 
CLASSIC-ROCK 
STATION DURING RUSH 
HOUR ON A THURSDAY 
Guardians of the Galaxy 

CONTINUED ► 


The 16th Annual 

Alternative 

Oscars 

Because somebody has to 
acknowledge the films that weren’t about 
tortured British geniuses 


MOST INSCRUTABLE 


SEX VIBE OF THE YEAR: 


THE POETRY OF THE 


MOVIES NO 
ONE EVER SAW 

White Bird in a Blizzard 
Blue Ruin 
The Good Lie 
As Above, So Below 
Hector 

and the Search for 
Happiness 

Why Don’t You Play in Hell? 


BIGGEST MARTYR 
(DIVINE) 

Jesus in Son of God. 


BIGGEST MARTYR 
(MORTAL) 

The Interview 


BEST PERFORMANCE 


BY AL PACINO 

Oscar Isaac, playing a 
Michael Corleone-esque 
man trying to build an 
empire without descending 
into gangsterism, in 
A Most Violent Year. 


MOST MOUTHWATER- 


MOVIi TITLETO THE 


ALIENS WHO EVENTU- 


ALLY WILL FIND US 


The Hunger Games— 
Mackirtgjay, Parti 


SENTENCE OF THE YEAR 

“The bulk beings are closing 


WORST PERFORMANCE 
BY A FORMER SNL 
CAST MEMBER IN THE 
SKELETON TWINS 


the tesseract.” 

—Interstellar 


Savoir, you’ll never get a bet- 
ter sleep.” — Desi (Neil 
Patrick Harris) in Gone Girl 


Kristen Wiig, failing to play a 
regular human. 
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BEST EXCUSE FOR CUTTING THE TICKET 
LINE: INTERSTELLAR 


BY CHRIS JONES 


Christopher Nolan has reached that stage of 
his career when his name has become affixed 
to certain adjectives: He is forever ambitious 
(or overreaching) and audacious (or egomania- 
cal), which means he has also become the sort 
of director that moviegoers now use to define 
themselves. You are with him or against him, and 
Interstellar made us finally choose sides. That 
beautiful, flawed epic— in which Matthew McCo- 
naughey was somehow lifted off his farm to pilot 
a 1,000-year space mission— was like a test for 
entry into a cult. Nolan demanded that you just 
go with him and in exchange you would receive 
something like Interstellar ' s launch sequence, 
the most moving two minutes of cinema this 
year that didn't involve a boy growing up. 

And then Nolan used his influence to make an- 
other romantic (or lunatic) proposition: If a cin- 


ema agreed to show Interstellar on his beloved 
film— rather than digitally— its owner could open 
two days in advance of the heathens. Only 249 
North American theaters could still screen it on 
projectors at the hands of skilled tradesmen, 
beating the 3,300 that would have to wait for 
their minimum-wage teenagers to click. 

Like Interstellar , film mandates an irratio- 
nal worldview. Digital is cheaper and easier 
and more environmental. But film makes that 
flicker we don't see so much as feel. Nolan's 
trade meant that a dozen or so people at the 
tiny Strand Twin theater in Parry Sound, Ontario, 
were among the first to see a distant future in 
their starry past, frame by physical frame, and 
only because he made going to the movies what 
it so rarely is anymore. His ambition made it 
intimate. His audacity made it small. 


LOOK AT ME, DON'T 
LOOK AT ME 

Angelina Jolie’s career. 


THE EDDIE MURPHY 
CITATION FOR 
PERSONAL BRAND 
SOFTENING 

Ricky Gervais in Muppets 
Most Wanted. 



BEST PERFORMANCE, 
DEPRESSED, 
OVERWEIGHT GINGER 
CATEGOR Y 

Brendan Gleeson in Calvary. 


MOST HONEST QUOTE 
ABOUT HOW A MAN 
AND A WOMAN MUST 


SHARE COMMON 
GOALS IN ORDER TO 
SUCCEED IN THEIR 
UNION 

"I sucked your dick for us. : 


—Erica Long (Gabrielle Union) 
during a breakup with Chris 
Rock’s character in Top Five 


LONGEST TIME SPENT 
UNWATCHED I N A 
NETFLIX QUEUE 

Chef 


MOST SEXUAL EN- 
COUNTERS BETWEEN 
SCARLETT JOHANSSON 
AND A MIDDLE-AGED 
MAN IN CROCS 
Chef 


LIKELIEST TO HAVE 
BEEN MADE SO ITS 
CREATOR AND STAR 
WOULD NEED TO EAT 
A LOT OF GRILLED 
CHEESE TO "GET INTO 
CHARACTER" 

Chef 


THE 21 JUMP STREET 
AWARD FOR MOVIES 
YOU ENJOYED 
DURING CROSS- 


COUNTRY FLIGHTS 

22 Jump Street 


YOU'RE BETTER OFF 
REWATCHING 22 JUMP 
STREE T 

Chef 


CHARACTER WHO 
WOULD HAVE BENEFI- 
TED MOST FROM 
QUALITY I N-FLIGH T 
ENTERTAINMENT 
Air marshal/accused murder- 
er Bill Marks (Liam Neeson) 
in airplane thriller Non-S top. 



THE GARY OLDMAN 
AWARD FOR ACTING 
ONE'S HA T OFF 

Tom Wilkinson, drinking and 
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MOST TOUCHING EULOGY 


MaHB 


“All of Lutz will be dressed in black. . . except her own 
ghastly, deceitful children, whom she loathed and couldn’t 
bear to kiss hello. They’ll be dancing like Gypsies.” 

—Monsieur Gustave (Ralph Fiennes) following the death of his wealthy octogenarian lover in The Grand Budapest Hotel 


CONTINUED ► 

threatening and monologu- 
ing and eventually stroking 
out in Felony. 


ABORTION JOKE OF 
THE YEAR 

Donna (Jenny Slate) in 
Obvious Child 
Friend encouraging Donna 
before a stand-up gig: 

“You are goingto kill it out 
there.” 

Donna: “I actually have 
an appointment to do that 
tomorrow.” 


BEST WRESTLING 
MATCH (MEN S) 

Channing Tatum versus 
Mark Ruffalo in Foxcatcher. 


BEST WRESTLING 
MATCH (WOMEN S) 

Reese Witherspoon versus 
her giant backpack in Wild. 


THE RICHARD JENKINS 
AWARD FOR ANONY- 
MOUS UBIQUITY 

Scoot McNairy in Non-Stop, 
The Rover (pictured), Frank, 
and Gone Girl. 



HEARTWARMING TALE 
MASQUERADING AS A 
SHAMELESS MARKET- 
ING PLOY THAT IS STILL 
AT ITS INNERMOST 
CORE A SHAMELESS 
MARKETING PLOY 
The Lego Movie 


MOST BILL & TED TAKE 
ON SCHWARZENEGGER 

‘Yeah, I’m thinking I’m 
back.” — John Wick (Keanu 
Reeves) in John Wick 



MOST EFFECTIVE CAR 
COMMERCIAL: LOCKE 


BY TOM JUNOD 


A man. Alone. In a car. At night. Driving. And talking. Not just 
about anything— about everything. Not just about life— about 
existence. Because that's what you do. If you're a man. Alone. 
In a car. At night... 

Yes, it was a good year for autonomous existentialism. First, 
back in April, there was Tom Hardy behind the wheel of a gray 
BMW in Steven Knight's masterpiece, Locke. Then there was 
Matthew McConaughey in a silver Lincoln that he would have 
driven for nothing if he hadn't been paid so handsomely to 
drive it. In both the movie and the ad, the driver of the vehi- 
cle is the only human being to ever appear onscreen. In both 
the movie and the ad, streetlights cast a golden light and the 
reflection of an anonymous cityscape rolls by in the passen- 
ger-side window. Indeed, the visual styles of the movie and 
the ad are so similar— with the Lincoln ad as scrupulously 
faithful to the look of Locke as Jim Carrey's SNL parody is to 
the look of the Lincoln ad— that it's worth pointing out what 
makes the two so different. 

First of all, Locke is not about freedom and not about a fa- 
mous actor musing over the big questions because he can. 
It's about a man doing what he must and the big questions 
devouring him. Hardy's Ivan Locke has impregnated a wom- 
an not his wife, and he is sacrificing everything he has to be 
by her side when she delivers the baby. He has many chances 
to make things easier for himself, and we watch the movie as 
we would a thriller, white-knuckled, waiting for him to take 
them. He never does. "You make one mistake," he says, "one 
little fucking mistake, and the whole world comes crashing 
down around you." 

On the one hand, Matthew McConaughey wishes he could 
deliver a line the way Hardy does— virtually expressionless, 
with no actorly flourishes but an occasionally crinkled brow, a 
shine in the eyes, and a voice that's simultaneously phlegmat- 
ic and Burtonian in its richness. On the other, McConaughey 
probably sold more "premium compact" Lincolns to Ameri- 
can consumers than Hardy did tickets to Locke in American 
theaters. But last year, Matthew McConaughey won an Os- 
car and then went on to do a Lincoln ad. This year, Tom Hardy 
did Locke, which could have been a feature-length ad about a 
guy pretending to endure the dark night of the soul if it hadn't 
been a movie about a guy actually enduring the dark night of 
the soul, and then won an Esquire Alternative Oscar. 


WAIT, CAN YOU REPEAT 
THAT? LIKE THREE 
TIMES IN 90 MINUTES? 
PART 1 

“Sometimes it’s the people no 
one imagines anything of who 
do the things no one can imag- 
ine.” —The Imitation Game 


WAIT, CAN YOU REPEAT 
THAT? LIKE THREE 
TIMES IN 90 MINUTES? 
PART 2 

“Love is the one thing that 
we’re capable of perceiving 
that transcends dimensions of 
time and space.” —Interstellar 


NOW PLAYING 
AT THE HELL 
PLAZA OCTOPLEX 

I. Heaven Is for Real 
II. The Sacrament 
III. Noah 
IV. Calvary 

V. Deliver Us from Evil 

VI. Exodus: 

Gods and Kings 

VII. A Matter of Faith 

VIII. Chef 


MOST MEMORABLE 
DESCRIPTION 
OF BENEDICT 
CUMBERBATCH 

“A warm-blooded salaman- 
der.” —A. O. Scott, The New 
York Times 



MOST MEMORABLE 
DESCRIPTION OF 
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IT IS NOT THE CRITIC 
WHO COUNTS; 

THE CREDIT BELONGS 
TO THE MAN WHO IS 
ACTUALLY IN THE ARENA, 

WHO STRIVES VALIANTLY; 

WHO ERRS, WHO COMES 
SHORT AGAIN AND AGAIN; 

WHO KNOWS 

GREAT ENTHUSIASMS; 

WHO SPENDS HIMSELF 
IN A WORTHY CAUSE; 

WHO AT THE BEST 
KNOWS IN THE END 

THE TRIUMPH OF 
HIGH ACHIEVEMENT, 

AND WHO AT THE WORST, 

IF HE FAILS, 

AT LEAST FAILS 
WHILE DARING GREATLY . 



©2015 General Motors. Cadillac' 
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BY SCOTT RAAB 


It's impossible to watch A Most Wanted Man 
and not be shocked anew: Philip Seymour Hoff- 
man's dead and gone. Still, Hoffman is Hoff- 
man-singular, sublime. He's the head of a se- 
cret counterterrorist unit in Hamburg; he is 
German, fat, and flushed, red-eyed, wheezing, 
doomed to fail, and wise enough to know it all 
along. Hoffman's got a drink and a cigarette 
going in almost every scene— last time I saw an 
onscreen figure smoke that much was in Back- 
draft— and he looks so far gone that it's pain- 
ful and spooky to watch at first. That changes 
quick: Hoffman's power and grace are peer- 
less, and his acting soul is as honest and stir- 
ring here as ever. 

There is another, broader reason for A Most 
Wanted Man's importance: It assumes a world 
in which the United States tortures and kills 
men with no pretense of due process and 


blows holes in whole countries without reck- 
oning with history, morality, or long-term con- 
sequences, leaving behind chaos and death 
and the seed of something worse to come— in 
short, the real world. This is crucially unlike the 
based-on-a-true-story pap of Zero Dark Thir- 
ty ; a film that further fetishized 9/11 and Amer- 
ica's infinite self-regard— a strong and noble 
people wronged, seeking only justice— with- 
out asking more of its audience than any giv- 
en wisp of Michael Bay fluff, impossible to take 
seriously for all its critical acclaim. 

A Most Wanted Man asks more, not least be- 
cause the manhunt at its center is for a state- 
less innocent brutalized by torturers in Rus- 
sia— and, of course, because outside the 
movies the real world won't boil down to he- 
roes and villains. Human beings, Philip Sey- 
mour Hoffman included, don't act that way. 


CONTINUED ► 

BENEDICT 
CUMBERBATCH 
(RUNNER-UP) 

“He has the skin of a 
stomach that an alien is 
about to climb out of.” 
—Wesley Morris, Grantland 


MOST PERFECTLY 
COMPLETE IN-MOVE 
PLOT SUMMARY 

“Well, hear this, Gareth. 
When I left the site just over 
two hours ago, I had a job, a 
wife, a home. And now I have 
none of those things. I have 
none of those things left. I 
just have myself and the car 
that I’m in. And I’m just driv- 
ing and that’s it.” —Locke 


THE TWISTER PRIZE FOR 
DISPUTES BETWEEN 
MAN AND NATURE 

Reese Witherspoon scream- 
ing “Fuck you, bitch!” at a 
canyon in Wild. 


US, STAYING HOME 

I , Frankenstein 


PLOT TWIST EVERYONE 
SAW COMING, AT 
LEAST IF YOU LIVE IN 
AN URBAN AREA 

Protagonist Pastor Jay reveal- 
ing his struggles with same-sex 
attraction in the fracking docu- 
mentary The Overnighters. 


MOST AFFECTING 
DECLARATION OF LOVE 

“It’s my laugh line, you 
bitch.” —Alec Baldwin 
to Elaine Stritch in the 
documentary Elaine 
Stritch: Shoot Me 


MOST LITERAL 
DEPICTION OF THE 
TI TLE OF A 

MASSIVELY POPULAR 
DISNEY MOVIE 

Ewen Bremner’s arm in 
Snowpiercer. 


JAMES MCAVOY'S 
TROUBLING YEAR 


Muppets Most Wanted 
Filth 

The Disappearance of Eleanor 
Rigby: Them 

X-Men: Days of Future Past 


BEST EUPHEMISM 
FOR BEING IN A 
RELATIONSHIP 


“We share a vagina.” —Lesley 
(Naomi Watts) in Birdman 



WORST EUPHEMISM 
FOR BE I NG IN A 
RELATIONSHIP: VISUAL 
CATEGORY 

Josh Brolin squishing 
peaches in Labor Day. 


THAT WAS FUN. WHAT 
WAS IT ABOUT AGAIN? 

Guardians of the Galaxy 


THE MOST HONEST 
THING ABOUT BOYHOOD 

The aging. 


BIG STUDIO MOVIE OF 
T HE YEAR 

. . . Does Homeland count? 



WORST PROPAGANDA 
FILM: A MOST WANTED MAN 
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Available at Swatch stores nationwide 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


MASTERS OF PHOTOGRAPHY: Mario Testino 




PERFECT GUEST 


Every great gathering begins with the perfect cast of characters, and when these 
guests come together a memorable night becomes unforgettable. The Macallan 
Single Malt Whisky brings to life their foundation stones through the eyes of the 
world’s most prolific portrait and fashion photographer: Mario Testino. Each 
distinct character photographed, represents one of The Macallan’s Six Pillars: 
the Spiritual Home, Curiously Small Stills, Finest Cut, Exceptional Oak Casks, 
Natural Color, and a Peerless Spirit. 

Inspired by the chosen setting and approach taken by Mario Testino, the Master 
Whisky Maker selected six casks from over 200,000 maturing at The Macallan 
distillery. Each cask has its own definitive character, flavor and aroma, which 
when brought together; create an outstanding single malt with richness 
and complexity. 

Sophisticated with a joie de vivre, and mature while exuding a youthful charm; 
the perfect guest is a blend of all these characteristics wrapped in a refined 
package such as this limited edition release from The Macallan. The whisky 
used from these six casks, a combination of Spanish and American 100% sherry 
seasoned oak butt and puncheon, result in a truly multi- dimensional flavor that 
once experienced is never forgotten. 




©2015 The Macallan Distillers Limited, The Macallan® Scotch 
Whisky, 49.8% Ale. /Vol. Imported by Edrington Americas, New 
York, NY. Demonstrate your discernment, enjoy responsibly. 
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Why Does This Man Keep Making Us Relate to 

Psychopaths? 

A conversation with Andrew Jarecki, director 
and producer of the new HBO documentary series The Jinx 
By NATE HOPPER 


It's a strange thing to look into 
the eyes of a man who's admit- 
ted to dismembering some- 
one and search for yourself. 

But that's the task posed by An- 
drew Jarecki's six-part HBO se- 
ries The Jinx (premiering Febru- 
ary 8). The show details the life 
of Robert Durst, the estranged 
eldest son of a Manhattan real 
estate titan. In 1982, Durst 
became a primary but un- 
charged suspect in the disap- 
pearance and assumed death 
of his wife. He's since become a 
suspect in the execution of his 
close friend and been acquit- 
ted of murder (though convict- 
ed of lesser related charges) 
in the killing of his neighbor 
in Galveston, Texas. The year 
of Durst's acquittal, Jarecki re- 
ceived an Oscar nomination for 
his first documentary, Captur- 
ing the Friedmans , about the 
aftermath of child-molestation 
charges brought against a 
father and his son— charges 
that Jarecki has questioned the 
validity of, sparking a reinves- 
tigation by the district attor- 
ney's office. Jarecki's next film 
was a fictional approximation 
of Durst's life titled All Good 


Things. Durst saw the movie, 
called Jarecki, and offered to 
explain himself on camera for 
the first time. Their conversa- 
tions and Jarecki's investiga- 
tions into Durst's explanations 
became The Jinx. 


ESQUIRE: Why do you sur- 
round yourself with exception- 
ally discomfiting people? 
Andrew Jarecki: I'm always 
skeptical when somebody says 
that another person is evil. I 
think it's an excuse to sepa- 
rate ourselves and to say, Well , / 
can't even conceive of the pos- 
sibility that I could be capable 
of such things , because that 
person is "evil." But the truth is 
all people do strange things. 
ESQ: Strange is one thing. Ter- 
rible is another. 

AJ: What's the threshold? That's 
an interesting question for ev- 
erybody. Normal people can 
be put into extraordinary sit- 
uations. I think if somebody 
were to harm their family, they 
could be driven to acts of vio- 
lence. That's the theme in every 
Mel Gibson movie. In The Jinx, 
it's really a question of wheth- 
er you can see somebody as 


different as Bob Durst— which 
he is— and say, Well , let me see 
what I have in common with 
him. Can you see him from the 
inside? You also cannot avoid 
that he is oddly, tremendously 
engaging. And he's so disarm- 
ingly honest about certain 
things. He has said to me, "You 
know, Andrew, I've been lying 
all my life, but nobody ever said 
I was a particularly good liar." 
ESQ: Both this and Friedmans 
examine the collapse of the 
bond between loved ones. 

AJ: How do families fall apart? 
Why do you have a nuclear 



Robert Durst at a 2006 
parole hearing. 


family where people support 
each other, and what changes 
that? Does wealth? It seems to. 
Because my family had some 
similarity to Bob's family, I real- 
ly think about what's kept our 
family together. Wealth comes 
with a lot of humiliation built in- 
to it. Who are you if you're Bob? 
Can you distinguish yourself? 
You don't wanna be the scion 
that has on his gravestone this 

GUY GREW THE FAMILY FIRM BY 
3.7 PERCENT. 

ESQ: The Nassau County Dis- 
trict Attorney's report on the re- 
investigation of the Friedman 
son's case devotes a good deal 
of time to discrediting you. 

AJ: I think the DA's office has 
decided that its best strategy 
to avoid responsibility for the 
incredibly bad behavior they 
showed in prosecuting the 
Friedman case is to say that 
Capturing the Friedmans 
is a great film , but it should not 
be confused as evidence in 
some kind of legal proceeding. 

I wrote a 50-page rebuttal to 
the Nassau County District At- 
torney's report about the Fried- 
man case that really goes into 
the specifics of why I think that 
system in Nassau County is to- 
tally broken. And there were 
dozens of people who said, 
"Obviously these guys were to- 
tally innocent, and you've just 
made it seem like there was a 
question mark to sell your film." 
I guess as long as you're be- 
ing equally criticized by both 
sides, you're probably doing 
a balanced job. We see it ev- 
ery day— how people separate 
themselves from other people 
and don't have compassion for 
other people because they're 
afraid to admit something 
about themselves. And I do 
think that people have secrets. 

I think there's a certain element 
of schadenfreude that is Thank 
God that person's secret was 
revealed and not mine. 

ESQ: So what's your secret? 

AJ: Maybe that's what I'm trying 
to find out. n 


THE RULES 

Rule No. 238: Calling someone a "better-looking version" of someone else is not a compliment. Rule No. 346: Describing yourself 
as a "hot-tub guy" on the first date will not get you laid. Rule No. 405: God bless the fun cop. 
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The State of the 
Celebrity Chef 

Why is Gordon Ramsay still important? 

By STEPHEN MARCHE 



Gordon Ramsay is famous for two reasons 
that do not naturally belong together: He's a 
chef, and he calls people he doesn’t know fuck- 
r hig idiots for the amusement of the public. Hell's 
Kitchen is now entering its 14th season, having been 
slated for at least 16, and the man at its center remains 
1 more or less unchanged from a decade and a half ago— 
a rageaholic who defends his megalomaniac anger as “pas- 
sion” and who stops just short of physical violence in the name 
of appetizers and entrees and desserts. More than anyone, 


he embodies the connection between fine 
food and being an insufferable prick, the de- 
finitive celebrity chef, a breed that is merci- 
fully dying. Ramsay hasn’t changed, while 
the ground beneath him, how and why peo- 
ple love food, has. He is a man whose time 
has passed him by but who keeps scream- 
ing. Why are you still screaming, Gordon? 

The obvious answer is that screaming 
sells. Rage sells. We all know that. Look at 
Judge Judy. Look at Simon Cowell. Look 


at Fox News. Look at the Internet. The 
cruel judgment of others is the most pop- 
ular spectacle in the television we put in 
the category of “reality.” Gordon Ram- 
say applies that cruelty to food— that’s 
his trick. “Every service is war”— a quote 
from one of the chefs on his series Ram- 
say’s Best Restaurant — is the spirit of the 
man and of his empire of shows. The basic 
emotional scenario of any Ramsay produc- 
tion is pseudomilitary: high pressure, sac- 


rifice, and pain in pursuit of ultimate vic- 
tory. Instead of taking a hill, the chefs take 
40 plates of veal loin with sweetbreads. The 
ultimate episode of Hell’s Kitchen would 
serve human flesh as the key ingredient and 
the chefs would struggle to the death until 
the winner plated loin of loser wrapped in 
pancetta on a bed of couscous with diced 
sun- dried tomatoes. The opening credits of 
the 13th season of Hell’s Kitchen posed the 
chefs as gladiators in chef’s whites, with 
Ramsay looming over them. 

The basic function of reality television is 
to turn things that are irrelevant into matters 
of life or death. Ramsay is superb at this pe- 
culiar alchemy. Unlike other celebrity chefs, 
like Batali or Bourdain or Chang, Ramsay 
appears to possess absolutely no trace of a 
sense of humor. For him, chefs are as heroic 
as rock stars and athletes— forgiven the basic 
requirements of decency expected of mere 
mortals so long as they achieve mastery. This 
violent insistence on food as a platform for 
excellence was not entirely silly 14 seasons 
ago. But the idea that a chef can be a star is 
so assumed now, so ingrained in the culture, 
that insisting on the point seems not just bi- 
zarre but stupid. We have long since under- 
stood that kitchens are places of talent and 
discipline. The truth is that Ramsay’s def- 
inition of excellence, his vision of violent 
overcoming and the will to power, is now 
too crude to be taken seriously. Once upon 
a time, it might have been “C aim down, Gor- 
don, it’s only a meal.” Now it is more “Calm 
down, Gordon, the meal is too important to 
have you screaming over it.” 

Eating well, cooking well, like living 
well, are not the same as “winning.” What 
is the best meal you’ve ever had? Chowder 
on a beach after a courageous dip in the 
North Atlantic? With old friends in a decent 
pasta joint? The most pleasurable restau- 
rants, the truly magical ones, create an easy 
conviviality that does not make you feel as 
if you’re havingyour credit rating checked 
before they let you test-drive a BMW. 
Great meals are composed of the glorious 
ephemerality and labyrin- continued ► 
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continued ► thine contingencies of 
life itself. The idea of the heroism of 
the chef just seems silly in the face of 
these imponderables. 

The definitive proof of the stupidi- 
ty of Ramsay’s culinary vision are the 
customers of Hell’s Kitchen. They need 
to invent a new name for the level of 
celebrity who shows up for these ser- 
vices. The F list? Why are these poor 
chefs struggling to please these de- 
generates? You’re suffering so much 
for Ricky Schroder? For the pleasure 
of the lead singer of Foreigner? And 
as for the noncelebrities, you would 
never want to eat with them. They 
are the friends who might know a lot 
about food but are so entitled and de- 
mandingyou would be embarrassed to 
sit with them. They have two speeds: 
contained disappointment or over- 
whelmed pleasure. Is this who you 
want to be when you sit down to eat? 

The celebrity chef, the chef as hero, 
was a necessary monster. And un- 
like most other celebrity chefs, Ram- 
say is truly, indisputably the elite— he 
doesn’t run a bunch of noodle bars; 
he has multiple Michelin Stars to his 
credit. America’s burgeoning culinary 
maturity is partly due to the emer- 
gence of celebrity chefs like him in 
the late ’90s and early 2000s. The ef- 
fects of his insistence on the highest 
possible quality are found not just in 
the fancy restaurants, either. The tru- 
ly sophisticated culinary cultures— 
Italy, France, Spain— are remarkable 
not just for their avant-garde master- 
pieces but also for the one-dollar cof- 
fees, the sandwiches in train stations, 
the little bars that maybe serve some- 
thing light with beer. To me, the sur- 
est sign that America is learning how 
to eat properly is the decline of Mc- 
Donald’s and the rise of Five Guys and 
Chipotle in its place. When the stan- 
dard American wants to eat a burger, 
he is increasingly deciding to get the 
best burger available. Ramsay person- 
ally helped speed that transition along. 

But there’s something pathetic, 
wounded in his rage now; he exudes 
the broken grandeur of a Bobby Knight 
in exile. He had earnings of $47 million 
as of last year, but he is a fading relic, an 
angry ghost. He needed to give us the 
gift of his curse; now he needs to fade 
back into the outer darkness. The titles 
of his shows have always been horrif- 
ic: Hell’s Kitchen , Kitchen Nightmares , 
Hotel Hell. Gordon, it’s time to go back 
where you came from, M 
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THE EXTREMELY SLOW JAM OF 

MODEST MOUSE 


IT'S BEEN ELEVEN YEARS SINCE YOU FIRST HEARD "FLOAT ON." ELEVEN LONG YEARS. 

By JOE KEOHANE 


If power is measured by 

how long you're able to 
make other people wait, 
Modest Mouse is the most 
powerful band in the 
universe. 

It's been more than a de- 
cade since the Portland, 
Oregon, band released 
"Float On"— that ragged 
earworm that got as close 
as any single track to 
achieving universal appeal 
in our fractured modern 
age. Punks, cops, house- 
wives— everyone loved that 
song. It was huge. 

It was also the kind of 
hit that could have easily 
smothered a cult band that 
never harbored expecta- 
tions of mainstream suc- 
cess. Could have over- 
whelmed it, sucked out all 
the inspiration and grim ex- 
uberance that marked the 
rise of a genuinely original 
band and replaced it with 
the calculations of the mar- 
ket economy and then, fi- 
nally, obsolescence. 

They knew it, so while the 
world waited for a follow- 
up, they moved cautiously. 
"There was pressure to not 
be commercial after 'Float 
On,"' says frontman Isaac 
Brock. "When I was like, 

'Oh, shit, my fan base is frat 
boys now. What the fuck 
happened?"' They were 
worried that the fans who 
liked all of Modest Mouse's 
stuff would get pushed out 
by people clamoring for 
the hit. So they worked and 
we waited. 

Three years later came 
We Were Dead Before the 
Ship Even Sank. Also a hit. 


Since then, there have been 
side projects, a soundtrack, 
an EP, a handful of reissues, 
and a lot of touring. But no 
record. After two huge hits: 
eight years. Without even 
breaking up or going in- 
sane or anything. 

Waiting. 

Not that this was the 
plan. Three years ago, 
Brock leased a building in 
Portland. He figured he'd 
throw together a bare- 
bones studio and have the 
new record done inside 
six months. Six months 
passed. "We'd keep mess- 
ing with it," Brock says. 
"Then we messed with it 
too much and we had to 
fix it." Two years later, they 
were pretty much back 
to what they'd had in the 
first place. "It was a really 
long trip to get it to about 
where it was when we 
started," Brock says. 

And now here it is. 
Strangers to Ourselves is 
livid and infectious and a 
little scary, jammed with 
dance beats and lacerat- 
ing guitar lines— the whole 
spectrum that makes Mod- 


est Mouse a vital band with 
few artistic forebears and 
even fewer peers. Most im- 
portant, though, it's done. 
(Probably. "I'm still thinking 
I might go remix the album 
after it's out," Brock says.) 

In the era of immedi- 
ate gratification and total 
disclosure, the idea that a 
big band would make the 
world wait eight years for a 
follow-up is practically rev- 
olutionary. It's not unheard 
of— Leonard Cohen, Bowie, 
and D'Angelo have taken 
long breaks— but it's none- 
theless singular in its sheer 
disregard of fan anticipa- 
tion and industry custom. 
The only obligation was 
to the sound, the record, 
the work. That's exhilarat- 
ing to witness, this slowing 
of time. 

In the beginning, the ap- 
peal of rock was its speed, 
its disdain for social conven- 
tion. But in a time when so- 
cial convention is speed, the 
best form of resistance is 
the obverse: to do what you 
want, when you want, on a 
timetable of your choosing. 
Make them wait. a 




THIS MONTH IN “PEAK” 


Crimes of passion 
(Netflix's fantastic fam 
ily drama Bloodline, 
which begins with a 
flashback to the suspi 
cious death of the 
eldest son) 



Crime (Serious 
violent crime 
declined 75 
percent in the U.S. 
between 1993 
and 2011.) 


PRE-PEAK 


PEAK 


POST-PEAK 
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The Samsung Gear 

VR Innovator Edition 
headset is like taking 
ha I lu ci no ge ns whenever 
you want, but cheapen 


^ Look into the Future 

True virtual reality is finally here 

By JENNINGS BROWN 



f My first intimate experience with virtual 
reality took place in an apartment in Montreal. 
I sat in the center of a studio packed with speak- 
cords, and instruments scattered on the floor 
like toys in a daycare. The only other souls in the room 
were a musician— playing the piano, singing, smoking a 
cigarette— and his sleeping dog. Three quarters of the way 
through the song, I smelled something burning. Shit. I pulled 
off the headset and I was sitting on my couch in Brooklyn. My 
apartment was filled with smoke. 

I was disappointed. Not because I’d ruined dinner, but because Patrick Watson, the mu- 
sician in the video, wasn’t going to be playing any more songs for me. It was a little tran- 
scendent, sitting alone with another man serenading me while I snooped around his apart- 
ment. No lag whatsoever as I looked over my shoulder at the notes and photos pinned 
on his wall and his kitchen filled with boxes. I didn’t know how easily my brain could 
be tricked by my eyes and ears. It was as if my cerebral cortex had been hacked. When I 
think of the first time I watched Jurassic Park , I think of the theater where I saw it, but 
when I think about the first time I watched Watson play, I think back to his apartment. 

This experience was brought to me by the Samsung Gear VR Innovator Edition headset 
($200; samsung.com), the first commercially available product to use Oculus Rift tech- 
nology. The headset comes alive when you attach the Samsung Galaxy Note 4 phone 
(around $700 without a contract). Through the Note you can download games and videos. 

But there is no way I can convey to you how real the experience is. Even when I tried 
describing it to friends— superlatives, wide eyes, and wild hand gestures included— they 
would tell me after trying it that I didn’t do it justice. So I enlisted the help of my family, 
taking the headset home over the holidays. But when each person took it off, 
instead of describing the experience, he predicted what it could be used for. 

My actor cousin thinks it will change movies; you’ll watch something dozens 
of times, missing things that are behind and above you. His brother, who owns 
a custom- clothing company, said since he has all his clients’ sizes, he could 
meet them in virtual stores and show them new fabrics and styles. My dad, 



a dentist, imagined technology that would 
allow doctors to see and operate as tiny av- 
atars embedded in a body. My sister, buried 
in grad-school applications, can’t wait until 
she can attend a virtual classroom. 

“I could end PTSD with this,” said anoth- 
er sister, a clinical psychiatrist, explaining 
how soldiers could relive experiences. And 
finally, my proud-country-boy cousin put 
the headset on and shouted: “Call of Duty 
is going to be amazing on this bad boy!” 

And each of them is right: Researchers 
are testing VR for exposure therapy. Direc- 
tors Alfonso Cuaron and Guillermo del Toro 
have shown interest in making Oculus ex- 
periences. Soon Samsung will release a 360 
degree camera that will allow anyone to film 
VR videos. It won’t be long before you can 
watch live video from cameras through a 
headset. Those cameras will only get small- 
er, and headsets will evolve into glasses that 
won’t make you look like a jackass. 

As for me, I think of immersive storytell- 
ing. The hell with 3-D —this is the beginning 
stage of the final dimension of media. At one 
point in a horror game, I looked over my 
shoulder and saw a human face stretched 
out like a canvas on a frame. 
My space violated, I could al- 
most sense him breathing on 
me. I yelped. I felt like a child. 
It was terrifying. And com- 
pletely exhilarating, it 
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Loves fresh air. And Bel Air. 


Introducing the new Volkswagen Touareg TDTClean Diesel. This turbocharged engine gets up to 765 
highway miles on a single tank* which should give you plenty of time to enjoy its sophisticated, refined interior 
and the view from the available 12.7-sq-ft panoramic sunroof. Take it out, get its wheels dirty, use the available 
hands-free Easy Open liftgate, drop the rear seats and fill its 64 cubic feet of cargo space. The new Touareg 
is ready for real life and the finer things in life in equal measure. Isn't it time for German engineering? 


Das Auto. 



vw.com 


*20 city/29 highway mpg (201 5 Touareg 3.0L TDIf 8-speed automatic transmission). Range based on 29 mpg highway EPA estimates and a 26.4-gallon fuel tank. Your mileage will vary and depends on several factors, including your driving habits and 
vehicle condition. ©2015 Volkswagen of America, Inc. 
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ELEVATOR SALUTATIONS IN DESCENDING ORDER OF APPROPRIATENESS: "Hey" • "Morning." • "Piss off, Timothy ."• "Hey!" 


Physical contact is discouraged In all 
but the most delicate of scenarios. 



No. 72: Elevators 


This month, unspoken codes of conduct, button 
pushing (both literal and figurative), and rescue by harness 

The Rules: Act like you’ve been there before. Don’t go on with muddy feet. Use a nod to acknowl- 
edge the presence of others. Don’t talk about fantasy football. Don’t talk about your j ob. Don’t bitch 
about your cold. Don’t mention your cold. Don’t look at the person standing next to you five times 
while you try to remember his name. Be small while you ride, even if you’re a big person. Keep your 
hands at your sides. Be still. If you are traveling more than 20 floors, don’t sigh and push your but- 
ton again and again. Don’t push buttons out of curiosity unless you’re alone on a weekend in a dark- 
ened office tower. Then push them all. But don’t push the stop button— even if you’re only trying to 
reenact a scene from a movie— there is always an alarm. Don’t eat apples loudly. Don’t gulp sodas. 
Don’t make noises while drinking with a straw. Don’t flash any part of yourself or initiate sex un- 
less it’s after 1:00 a.m. and you’re in a Marriott. At a casino, leave the chips in your pocket and flip off 
the camera. Go ahead and talk on your cell phone, asshole. No matter what the sign says, it’s always 
okay to take the freight elevator. Understand that you may not know where you are when you get 
off. Just defer to the movers, the maids, and the deliverymen. In an empty freight elevator, it’s okay 
to sing. In an empty passenger elevator, it’s okay to tap-dance. Hold the door when you can. Push 
buttons for people when they ask. To everyone else on an elevator, you are either in the way or soon 
to be left behind. When the doors close, forget about yourself. Don’t worry, it’s guaranteed you’ll be 
there when they open again. —TOM CHIARELLA 


THE VISUAL RULE: POSITIONING 


WHERE TO 
STAND, BASED ON 
ORDER OF ENTRY 

Scenario 1: 
Buttons on left 




1: If you will depart on an 
early floor, choose A to 
minimize your exit's path 
through the scrum. 
Otherwise, remain at B. 
2: If you like pushing but- 
tons, stay at C. No? D. 


Scenario 2: 
Buttons on both sides 



The goal is to create 
spatial symmetry in order 
to maximize the scrum 
region and to maintain 
passenger sanity. 



By Helene Rubinstein, 
opinionated Esquire ed- 
itorial director and sea- 
soned rider of elevators 

> If you have to have a 
conversation, please 
keep it to a murmur. 

> Laughing is altogether 
forbidden. 

► If the walls are mir- 
rored, do not stare at 
yourself or pick at your 
eyebrows as if you were 
in your bathroom at 
home. A quick glance is 
allowed, but that's it. 

► Just because you 
make brief eye contact 
on a rainy day does not 
mean you need to com- 
ment on the weather. 



• •SOMETIMES 


• • • NEVER 
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Esquire celebrated its first-ever American Food b Drink Awards— a comprehensive look at the people, 
places, and things that make eating and drinking in America great right now— with an appropriately 
delicious and ground-breaking event honoring some of the country's best chefs. 

Esquire's Editor at Large, James Beard award-winner Josh Ozersky, hosted the evening at The Cecil 
(Esquire's 2014 Restaurant of the Year) in Harlem, New York. VIP guests and ticketed consumers enjoyed 
signature dishes from several of Esquire's newly honored chefs, and specialty cocktails from Ketel One. 


PRESENTED BY 


>tel0ne 


I vodka 


From top left': The Cecil's Alexander Smalls, Elearst Men's Group SVP/Publisher Jack Essig, Esquire Editor at Large Josh Ozersky, Esquire Editor in Chief David Granger, The Cecil's Chef De Cuisine JJ Johnson 
// Cuisine at Esquire Food b Drink Awards was created by several chefs named to Esquire's Best New Restaurants List: Dylan Fultineer (Rappahannock Oyster Co.), Paul Kahan (Nico Osteria), Joseph Ward 
(Gunshow) and Kevin Gillespie (Gunshow) // Actor Ben McKenzie and Chef April Bloomfield // Event signage showcasing the winning Best New Restaurants in America // Ketel One Vodka specialty cocktails 
were created exclusively for the event by The Cecil's Beverage Director Jen Brady // Winning chefs: Julie and James Petrakis (Cask b Larder), Esquire's Josh Ozersky, Chad Colby (Chi Spacca), Brian Baxter 
(Husk), Paul Qui (Qui), John Tesar (Knife), Elise Kornack (Take Root), Michael Hung (Faith and Flower), and Sean Brock (Husk). 


Photography Credits: Marion Curtis, StarPix 






ELEVATOR EXITING METHODS IN DESCENDING ORDER OF APPROPRIATENESS: Saying "Excuse me." • Tapping • Throat-clearing • Nudging • Tickling 


MaHB 


THE ESQUIRE MANUAL 


THE EXIT 
ORDER 


1. The elderly 

2. Everybody 
else— in 
order of door 
proximity and 
efficiency.* 

3. You (Unless 
you're block- 
ing the door. 
Here, efficien- 
cy trumps 
politeness.) 

*A NOTE ON ELEVATOR 
CHIVALRY: To let a 

woman exit first should 
not simply be an at- 
tempt to tend to her. 

She is capable of walk- 
ing through a door- 
way on her own. Rath- 
er, it is a gesture of 
acknowledgment, not 
of her gentleness (who 
says she's gentle?) but 
of her existence. The 
gesture demonstrates 
awareness— of the peo- 
ple around you, of not 
needing to put yourself 
first. It's a nice thing to 
do for anyone, really. 




REGARDING 
THE CLOSE DOOR 
BUTTON 

If the button does 
function and therefore 
closes the door slightly 
quicker than the eleva- 
tor's automated timer, 
you look like a man who 
swears he doesn't have 
even three seconds to 
spare and doesn't know 
how little three sec- 
onds is. The act renders 
you the very image of 
impatience. If the but- 
ton doesn't function, 
like most nowadays 
(unless a designated 
mechanic or fireman 
switches the elevator 
into a different oper- 
ational mode in order 
to execute a rescue), 
you look like a man who 
swears he doesn't have 
even three seconds to 
spare, doesn't know 
how little three sec- 
onds is, and doesn't un- 
derstand that what he's 
doing to regain that 
tiny, tiny, tiny moment 
does nothing. It ren- 
ders you the very im- 
age of impotence. Like 
a caveman humping 
markings on a wall. 


SO YOU’RE STUCK 

How to manage a crisis of inconvenience 


Try the open-door button if you’re on a 
floor. People often forget. 

Failing that, call security, hit the emer- 
gency button, call 911, or bang on the wall 
with your shoe. 

► You might be stuck for a few hours. 
Know there’s no inherent danger in be- 
ing stuck in an elevator. The real risk: bore- 
dom and discomfort. 

► If needed: deep breaths. In through 
your nose for a count of three; out through 
your mouth for six. 

► Understand that a panic attack is just 


your hypothalamus naggingyour adrenal 
gland to the point that it spits out chem- 
icals that raise your heart and breathing 
rates. (Knowing the physiology can make 
it easier to manage.) 

Make conversation, crack jokes. Dis- 
tract yourself and the people around you. 

Make eye contact when you give com- 
fort. Offer water if you have it. 

Easiest exit: floor level. A fireman or an 
elevator mechanic will shut off the power 
and then use a key to open the door. 

> If the elevator is partly on a floor and the 


doors open, do not climb out. The elevator 
could begin moving again and crush you. 

Next-easiest exit: between floors. Either 
a mechanic will use the control panel to 
float the elevator to the nearest floor, or a 
fireman will block off shaft openings and 
assist you out. 

Least easy but most adventurous exit: 
You are stuck in a blind shaft— where an ex- 
press elevator skips floors— so there aren’t 
any door openings for several stories. Fire- 
men will descend into the shaft on ropes 
and use a harness to haul you out. 


CONSULTANTS: Michael Fox, chief of special operations for the Chicago Fire Department ; Ben Johnson, director of the Rhode Island Center for Cognitive Behavior- 
al Therapy; Kay Allensworth, clinical director of the Central Texas Critical Incident Stress Management Team ; Robin Haight, president-elect of the Virginia Academy 
of Clinical Psychologists. 
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if you don't have 
an ovenproof 
baking dish, a 
rimmed sheet 
pan lined with 
parchment 
paper will work 
just as well 


MaHB 


The Jersey Bird 


It’s shaken. It’s roasted. It’s not flipped. 

From CHEF MICHAEL FRIEDMAN OF THE RED HEN IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 

AS TOLD TO FRANCINE MAROUKIAN 



Growing up in north Jersey with a dad from the Bronx, I spent 
plenty of time in Italian red-sauce joints— those great, crowded 
everyman Jersey places with a multitude of ways to dine. Most had a 
W pizzeria up front, where people could just grab a slice, and a back-room 
trattoria, where folks would gather to celebrate life, It was all very familial, 
r very convivial, and the food w as the same way: big, bold, Sicilian. 


When I opened my own place, I wanted to re-create the feeling and the food of 
those days. And one of the ways 1 did was with our take on the ubiquitous fra diavolo, 
or "brother devil," dish. This is usually done with mussels or lobster, but we do ours 
with chicken thighs. The darker meat is silkier and richer and stands up to the signa- 
ture Sicilian red pepper, which comes via a mix of fresh bell and jalapeho peppers, 
dried chile flakes, and paprika. But what really pulls the dish together is the orange 
juice, the bright acid that punches the flavor through, dancing a bit on the palate and 
making you even hungrier than you were in the first place. It’s a dish that sticks in your 
memory: Once in a while, 111 sit down and indulge in the fra diavolo after service. That 
giddy childhood excitement comes over me, and Tm transported back to those days 
with my father, enjoying the simpler things in life with food and family. 


DRINK 

SUGGESTIONS 

FROM SEBASTIAN 
ZUTANT, BEVERAGE 
DIRECTOR AND 
CO-OWNER OF THE 
RED HEN 


| Fruit-forward 

Virginia's Castle 

[ elements in the 

M Hill Levity dry 

L Lucien Albrecht 

JA cider, made in 

L Cremant d'Alsace 

clay tanks from 

1 Brut Rose com- 

|B Albemarle Pippin 

1 plement the 

apples, cools 

1 fra diavolo's 

off the devil in 

P spicy kick. 

the dish. 


DC Brau's El 
Hefe Speaks, 
its German-style 
\ hefeweizen, 
fipH is nice and 
■H8 round and plays 
well with the 
’^53 pepper. 


CHICKEN FRA DIAVOLO 


► In a food pro- 
cessor, blend 
until smooth: 

1 red bell pep- 
per, trimmed and 
large diced; 2 
red jalapenos, 
trimmed and 
thinly sliced (dis- 
card seeds to re- 
duce heat); 6 gar- 
lic cloves, peeled 
and smashed; V* 
cup extra-virgin 
olive oil. 

► Transfer to a 
bowl and add: 

2 Tbsp fresh 
thyme leaves, 2 
Tbsp red-chile 
flakes, 1 Tbsp 
ground black 
pepper, 2 tsp hot 
smoked paprika, 
the zest and juice 
of 2 oranges. 

► Whisk until well 
blended. 


► Place 12 bone- 
in, skin-on chick- 
en thighs in a 

container with 
the marinade. 
Seal and shake 
until the chicken 
is completely 
covered. Refrig- 
erate 3 hours or 
overnight. 

► Preheat oven to 
400 degrees. 

► Line the chicken 
in an ovenproof 
baking dish. 

► Cook until the 
tops have a gold- 
en crust and the 
juices run clear 
when pierced, 
about 45 min- 
utes. A thermom- 
eter inserted into 
the thickest part 
of the chicken 
should read 165 
degrees. 
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Introducing 

THE STARBUCKS 

FLAT WHITE 

Two ristretto shots for a bolder espresso. 
Joined by the velvety sweetness of steamed 
whole milk. United in a sip like no other. 

SIMPLICITY IS 
ITS OWN ARTISTRY. 



2015 Starbucks Coffee Company. All rights reserved. 


THE FIRST-EVER LINCOLN MKC. LIVE IN YOUR MOMENT. 


Feel free to take on whatever chaos comes your way, with the turbocharged 
EcoBoost® engine and active noise control technology in the 2015 MKC. 

Experience the MKC at Lincoln. com/MKC. 







THE LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 



Isaac Washington, 
Esquire's Bartender 
□f the Year, 1979. 


percent agave tequila, full-strength English 
gin, funky, molassesy rum, and real Coin- 
treau and suddenly the drink tastes like li- 
quor. It’s much more complex and even a 
little challenging. But do you really want an 
LIIT that challenges your palate? 

Likewise, say you replace the Midori in a 
melon ball (that’s Midori, vodka, and orange 
or pineapple juice, if you’re lucky enough to 
have missed this one) with a house-made 


The Misguided Return of 

the Crappy Drink 


bitter-melon cordial. Sure, you’ll probably 
“improve” the flavor of the drink. But who 
needs a better melon ball? What’s more, 
once you’ve gone to the trouble of making 
that cordial, there’s no way you’re not go- 
ing to tell people about it, and there you are, 


Drinking with DAVID WONDRICH 


Artisanal Harvey Wall- 
jflm BA bangers. Craft kamika- 

I zes. Locavore Long Island 
JML Iced Teas. Things are getting 
mF very, very weird at the bleeding 
edge of modern bar culture. 

We’d better back up a bit. Two gener- 
ations ago, American drinkers looked at a 
150-year-old tradition of mixology and said, 
collectively, “Meh.” In place of martinis and 
manhattans, slings, sidecars, and Sazeracs, 
they wanted things that were fun and flirty: 
easy to mix, easy to drink, and “modern.” 
Exit the manhattan, enter the mudslide. 

Fun for a while, but a generation later, 
drinks like the “B-52 with a Mexican Tail- 
gunner” and the “Festering Slobovian Hum- 
mer” (those are not made up, alas) didn’t 
seem so damned amusing. They seemed like 
crap. Mature drinkers rebelled, bartenders 
learned their trade, tradition was ex- 


rel quasi-white-dog “bourbon,” and kelp 
bitters . . .) or simply gotten bored with the 
same old recipes and are looking for new 
kicks. Which means, among other things, 
we’re seeing them reach back into the Dark 
Ages with some vague idea of making bet- 
ter— that is, modernized— versions of the 
shooters and disco drinks that this whole 
craft- cocktail thing was created to avoid. 

But here’s the problem: Those drinks re- 
sist craft. The point was not to create inter- 
esting combinations of flavors you could sa- 
vor but rather to disguise cheap booze in 
ways that would get you blitzed. Indeed, if 
you try to improve the ingredients, you’ll 
often end up doing more harm than good. 
Replace the bland well-grade mixto tequi- 
la, the watery domestic gin, the flavorless 
white rum, and the nasty triple sec in a stan- 
dard Long Island Iced Tea with good 100 


back at the craft- cocktail bar, where every 
drink comes with an improving lecture and 
a demand for a pat on the head. 

Ultimately, craft versions of these things 
are like the singer you hear at Starbucks, 
strumming her guitar and breathily emot- 
ing her way through a cover of “Afternoon 
Delight.” Her craftiness merely exposes 
the banality of the song without givingyou 
the simple candy-rush pleasure it provides. 
Rather than remaking 1970s drinks in the 
modern-cocktail-bar image, we’d rather 
see the restless young mixologists draw 
on what 1970s bars were actually good at. 
Put in a jukebox (and not one of those In- 
ternet atrocities) and a popcorn machine, 
clear all the sticky little bottles off the bar 
top so that the bartenders can lean their el- 
bows on the bar and talk to you, start a soft- 
ball team. Relax. Do that and we’ll even let 
you tell us about your house-made pump- 
kinseed orgeat syrup, ft 


humed. To order a Long Island Iced 
Tea in one of the new cocktail bars 
that resulted was to declare your- 
self a rube. But now it’s almost an- 
other generation later, and some 
expert bartenders have grown tired 
of the cocktail revival’s excesses 
(not without reason: if we have to 
politely drink another “manhattan” 
made with chamomile-and-lemon- 


AN UNIMPROVABLE LOWBROW COCKTAIL 



In 1979, Paul Prud- 
homme and his wife, 
Kay, opened K-Paul's 
in New Orleans. The 
space came with a 
full liquor license, 
but they didn't want 
a full bar. Their 
solution: Have one 
drink, make it weird. 


and hope nobody 
orders it. They failed 
in that hope. 

> Slit a jalapeno pep- 
per open along the 
sides, leaving it con- 
nected at the top. 

> Put it in a 750-ml 
bottle of vodka. Re- 
move after 8 hours. 


> Fill the remain- 
ing headspace 
in the bottle with 
vermouth. 

> To serve, stir with 
ice, strain into a small 
chilled cocktail glass, 
and garnish with 
pickled tomato, okra, 
or green bean. — D.W. 


grass-infused vermouth, small-bar- 
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-> Sex 

with Stacey Woods 




InS&M, isone 
person always the 
sadist and the oth- 
er the masochist? 

That’s not just S&M. Most re- 
lationships consist of one per- 
son, animal, avatar, etc., who 
is always the sadist and an- 
other who is always the mas- 
ochist. And the ratio needn’t 
be 1:1, but more than three 
masochists can’t get anything 
done, and with more than 
five sadists you’re looking at 
code violations. 

Perhaps the only place that 
this model doesn’t hold is 
in the BDSM community it- 
self (and do include the BDs 
in there— they get very hurt 
when you leave them out). 
“There are a lot of masoch- 
ists out there who are not sub- 
missives, lots of sadists out 
there who are not dominants,” 
says Michael Makai, author of 
Domination 8t Submission: The 


BDSM Relationship Hand- 
book. I’m not sure that domi- 
nant masochists or submissive 
sadists are even possible— 
at least, none have answered 
my Craigslist ad yet— but the 
whole thing sounds pretty 
loose. There are about 10 per- 
cent at the top and bottom 
who are staunch tops or bot- 

AND OTHER TOPICS 


Why does orange 
juice taste bad after I 
brush my teeth? 

Because you're using the 
wrong toothpaste. 

Try vodka, champagne, 
or dark chocolate. 

What do people 
use private browsing 
for besides porn? 

Mostly Goop. 

Will there be a new 
season of Curb Your 
Enthusiasm? 

No! He's all better now! 


toms, “but in the middle you 
have 80 percent of people 
who draw equally from either 
side.” You’ll also see what are 
called “switches” around the 
dungeon. “A switch is some- 
body who can switch back 
and forth from dominant, sub- 
missive, top, or bottom,” says 
Makai, who has observed 
“about nine different types of 
switches.” Space precludes 
me from getting into each one 
here, but it’s worth noting the 
point has been raised that a 
true sadist couldn’t be satis- 
fied by someone who’s en- 
joying the pain. I don’t know; 
my sub won’t answer me. But 
I think someone should go 
down there and whip those 
assholes into shape. 

Can anyone just 
not orgasm? 

Not at all or not with you? It’s 
an important distinction, so 


I’ll let you go sort it out while 
I explain. When we look at it 
with an evolutionary eye, we 
see that the ability to orgasm 
is a heavily selected trait. For 
example, men have nipples 
because, explains Kim Wal- 
len, professor of psychology 
at Emory University, “breasts 
are heavily selected. Those 
women who could nurse had 
better reproductive success 
than women who couldn’t. 
Men just sort of got nipples as 
a lucky by-product of having 
the same tissue and organs.” 
The same goes for orgasms: 
When given the option to have 
them, everybody— even girls, 
who, some would say, don’t 
technically need them— se- 
lects to. And the boys select 
nipples, for some reason. 

Almost everyone has orgasm 
capability, and all but a few 
have figured out how to en- 
gage it: Approximately zero 
percent of men and 10 percent 
of women— not all from Con- 
necticut— have reached sur- 
vey-taking age without ex- 
periencing orgasm from any 
source. It’s possible that the 
right combination of candles 
has yet to be assembled, or per- 
haps, posits psychologist Ra- 
chel Needle from the Center 
for Marital and Sexual Health 
of South Florida, “some wom- 
en may not even know they’re 
orgasming. Maybe they’re just 
not noticing.” That could be— 
some people are really busy, 
and some are just impossible 
to please. Really, you just need 
to decide how much more 
work you want to put into this. 


Got a sex question of your 
own? E-mail it to us at sex@ 
esquire.com. 
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K Funny Joke from 
a Beautiful Woman 



AS TOLD BY SARAH BOLGER 

A DAD BUYS A ROBOT that slaps you when you lie and decides to try it out on his son. 
The dad says, “What did you do this afternoon?” 

The son goes, “Just some homework” and the robot slaps him. 

“Okay, okay. I was watching porn.” 

The dad says, “What? I didn’t even know what porn was at your age” and gets a slap. 
The man’s wife sighs and says, “He’s definitely your son.” The robot slaps her. 

ABOUT THE JOKESTER: Sarah Bolger is a butcher's daughter from a land called 
Rathfarnham who grew up to become a princess. As the Irish actress says, "I'm a livin', 
breathin' fairy tale. And my mother is a fantastic baker— but if you say candlestick maker. 
I'm going to beat you with my umbrella." An interesting weapon of choice. "I have ac- 
tually done a lot of fencing work for my job, so I guess I could use it as a saber, poten- 
tially." Oh? "I'm giving myself probably way too much credit." Myth dispelled, then. 
Next up for the 23-year-old who starred as Princess Mary on The Tudors and Sleeping 
Beauty on ABC's Once Upon a Time : playing a lowly student in the high-brow horror 
film The Lazarus Effect (out February 27). The movie is about a group of scientists who 
attempt to revive a human— with disastrous success . " Lazarus is pretty much the op- 
posite to playing a princess, because all I wear is leather," Bolger says. Anything else 
we should know? "I can beat your ass in poker." Now that is a fantasy. —NATE HOPPER 



Esquire cannot 
guarantee that this 
joke will be funny 
to everyone. 
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VODKA 


INSPIRED H\ SMAJ4 
BATCH CRAFTSMANSHIP 

non o vim HGLNUunov^cr 

FAMIIJT DliTUJ JHL, tAWtlXM 


g WORLD’S 


HONORED TO BE 
NAMED THE BEST BY 
THE WORLD’S BEST BARS 


Proud to be named the best-selling 
vodka as voted by the Bartenders 
of the World’s 50 Best Bars. 


PLEASE DRINK RESPONSIBLY. 

KETEL ONE Vodka. Distilled from Wheat. 40% Alc/Vol. 

©2015 Imported by Ketel One USA, Aliso Viejo, GA. 

2014 Drinks International. The World’s 50 Best Bars Brand Report. 




GO TO 


MARCHSURVEY.ESQUIRE.COM 
TO GET STARTED 


NO PURCHASE NECESSARY TO ENTER OR WIN, READER FEEDBACK SWEEPSTAKES, Sponsored by 
Hearse Comtfiunicafionsv Inc. There are two (2) ways to enter beginning December ], 2014 at 12:0] AM (ET) 
through December 31 h 2015 at 11:59 PM (ET): either go to nrnrchsuTwy.esquire.com on a computer or wireless 
device and complete and submit the entry form pursuant to the on-screen instructions. One (1) Grand Prixe 
Winner will receive SS H 000; One (1) First Place Winner will receive $500 and ten {10) runner-up Winners will 
each receive £100. Total ARV: Sri.SM.Oti. Important Notice: You may Ije charged for visiting the mobile website 
in accordance with the terms of your service agreement with your carrier Odds of winning wilt depend upon the 
total number of eligible entries received. Must have reached the age of majority and be a legal resident of the SO 
United States the District of Columbia or Canada (excluding Quebec)* Void in Puerto Bieo and where prohibited 
by law. Sweepstakes subject to complete official rules available at marchsurvey^squire.eoin. 



GOLF TIPS FROM 
AN EIGHT YEAR OLD 
WHO COULD VERY 
LIKELY BEAT YOU 

WISDOM FROM AVERY ZWEIG, WHO GRADU- 
ATES HIGH SCHOOL IN 2026. YES, 2026. 

The best way to get better, regardless of 
handicap, is to work on your short game. 

> Don't goof around. I can’t believe how 
many of my competitors do cartwheels 
down the fairway. This is golf— not gym- 
nastics. 

Strength training is important. My rou- 
tine focuses on explosive exercises. A lot 
of your swing is all core and legs. Look at 
Tiger and some of the powerful golfers: For 
a brief moment, they’re in a squat position, 
then they explode out of their legs. 

> I have a power visor. My dad bought me a 
new visor today for good luck, but I wasn’t 
playing very well, so I put the old one on af- 
ter the sixth hole. Then I almost came back 
from a three-shot deficit. Don’t replace your 
power visor. 

Champions don't win every time. They 
learn a lot more from losing, because they 
don’t want that feeling again. Today I lost by 
one shot. When I was accepting my award, 
I was not very happy. I went on the award 
stand and held my trophy next to the win- 
ner. I looked like I was about to vomit. My 
parents are going to blow up that photo and 
put it next to my daily goals so I remember 
that moment forever. 

> My outfit gives me mojo. I wear skull- 
and-crossbone earrings and bows and a 
skull belt buckle. I wear black, like Johnny 
Cash. It’s because I’m paying my last re- 
spects to my opponents. 


The Short Game airs on Tuesdays at 10:00 
p.m. on the Esquire Network. 


■network 
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SPONSORED BY CHEVROLET 


Andrew Luecke, 

Style Editor, 
Esquire Digital 


IT’S MARCH , WHICH MEANS SPRING IS NEARLY HERE, AND YOU KNOW 

THAT’LL HAVE YOU RUNNING AROUND OUTSIDE AND TRAVELING FAR AFIELD 

WHILE TRYING TO KEEP YOUR BUSINESS IN ORDER. HERE ARE A FEW STYLISH 

PRODUCTS THAT CAN HELP. 


Adopted Leather 
iPhone Folio Case 

This [1] iPhone case 
from Adopted ($49.95, 
adoptednyc.com) features 
full-grain leather and a 
pocket for credit cards 
and IDs, all in a fold-up 
design you can fit in any 
pocket. You'll never need 
a wallet or a cheap plastic 
phone case again. 


Aether Cone 
Speakers 

[2] Aether's cone 
speakers ($399 each, 
aether.com) combine 
smart wireless technology 
with sleek, elevated 
design that will look great 
no matter where you 
put them. Which is good 
news, because an 8-hour 
rechargeable battery 
means you can move 
them around your house 
at will. 


ReebokZPump 
Fusion Shoe 

The [3] ReebokZPump 
Fusion ($115, finishline, 
com) redefines the 
meaning of custom 
fit. When you put it on, 
the ZPump Fusion is 
completely shapeless, 
allowing you to pump it 
up for the perfect fit. It's a 
great combination of 
futuristic styling and 
functional technology. 


A MESSAGE FROM 



CHEVROLET EQUINOX 

Crossover buyers not wanting to 
sacrifice the space and comfort 
of larger SUVs will love EQUINOX. 
(Which Car and Driver said 
combines “flexible seating and 
exceptional cargo space, 
wrapped in a smooth package.”) 

EPA-estimated MPG city/highway: 4-cylinder 22/32 


CHEVROLET EQUIN 


ULTIMATE FLEXIBILITY. 
THE 2015 CHEVROLET 
EQUINOX OFFERS 
THE HANDLING AND 
FUEL ECONOMY OF 
A CAR, PLUS THE 
WELL-APPOINTED, 
SPACIOUS INTERIOR 
AND CAPABILITY 
OF AN SUV. 


QUIN 

* 


Samsung Gear™S 

Look, we know you're busy 
and the [4] Samsung 
Gear™ S (samsung.com) 
can help with that. Not 
only does it look great, 
it also syncs with your 
phone for hands-free 
calling and access to your 
texts and emails right on 
your wrist. 



THE 2015 

CHEVROLET EQUINOX 

WITH FORWARD COLLISION ALERT 

Equinox with available Forward Collision Alert has been named an 
IIHS 2014 Top Safety Pick+, which means you can find your favorite 
places with fewer worries. When you set out to Find New Roads, 
you become the most awarded car company of the year. 


2614 

TOP SAFETY PICK* 

/ 

FIND ROADS 
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CHEVROLET 







BR-X1 


THE HYPERSONIC CHRONOGRAPH 

The BR-X1 is the perfect synthesis of Bell & Ross’s expertise in the world of aviation watches and master 
watchmaking: an instrument with an innovative design, produced in a limited edition of only 250 pieces. Lightweight and 
resistant, the grade 5 titanium case of the BR-X1 is protected by a high-tech ceramic bezel with a rubber strap. Ergonomic and 
innovative, the push buttons allow the chronograph functions to be used easily and efficiently. Sophisticated and reliable, the 
skeleton chronograph movement of the BR-X1 is truly exceptional and combines haute horlogerie finishes with extreme lightness. 
Bell & Ross Inc. +1.888.307.7887 | www.bellross.com | Download the BR SCAN app to reveal exclusive contentful 



Bell (&) Ross 



shop tommy.com 


HILFIGER 





EVERYTHING S GOTTA 


3. Silk tie ($190) 
by Salvatore 
Ferragamo. 


4. Leather 
shoes ($295) 
by Coach. 


85 


How you 

can make sure, no 
matter your size 


FEATURING 

ALEXANDER 

GILKES 

THE MAN: The 34-year-old 
cofounder of online auctioneer 
Paddle8. For more on his company's 
explosive growth and its expansion 
this month into vintage-watch 
sales, go to Esquire.com. 

THE CLOTHES: The skinny- 
suit/skinny-jean thing is over, thank 
God, and the baggy, loungy silhou- 
ettes we've seen on European 
runways have yet to materialize in 
the mainstream. A good fit, the kind 
that hugs the parts that need hug- 
ging and leaves the rest of you alone, 
is somewhere in between. But it's 
one thing when you look like Mr. 

Sample Size over here and a 
Ferragamo suit slips on like a second 
skin. How should the rest of us 
dress, and how should our clothes 
fit, when we don't? 


2. Cotton shirt 
($370) by 
Salvatore 
Ferragamo. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY 

AARON RICHTER 


1. Two-button 
wool suit ($1,840) 
by Salvatore 
Ferragamo. 




THE FULLY UPDATED GUIDE TO 



YOUR BAGGY SUIT IS MAKING YOU UNCOMFORTABLE, AND YOUR TOO-TIGHT SUIT 
IS MAKING US UNCOMFORTABLE. HERE'S THE MIDDLE GROUND. 


SHOULDERS: The seam of your shoulder 
should end where your shoulder ends, and any 
padding or rigid structure that adds so much 
as a millimeter of unnecessary shape will throw 
the whole thing off balance. 


WAIST: The guys wearing pants that sit a few 
inches below a pronounced beer belly? They’re 
not fooling anyone— in fact, they’re only draw- 
ing attention to the extra pounds. The waist of 
your pants should always sit about two inches 
below your navel. 

1. Virgin-wool suit ($1,395) by Billy Reid. 2. Cotton 
shirt ($245) by Billy Reid Heirloom. 3. Silk tie 
($125) by Billy Reid Heirloom. 4. Leather wing tips 
($395) by Billy Reid. 


SLEEVE: Make sure that there is nothing billowy 
about how the jacket frames your biceps— the 
best jackets today follow the natural contours 
of your upper arm, and if you’ve got chicken 
wings, a tailor can likely take in the fabric. The 
sleeves should stop where the arm ends and the 
thumb begins. 


LEGS: Slightly roomier in the thigh and slightly 
tapered below the knee. 


JACKET LENGTH: Your jacket should stop at your 
knuckles or around the bottom of your zipper. 


TROUSER LENGTH: Are those your ankles we 
see? No? Good. 


UP A SIZE, 
DOWN A SIZE 



DOWN A SIZE 

If the shoulder is too 
big, it'll hang and leave 
dents in the arm fabric. 



UP A SIZE 

When you button up, there 
should be no tightness. If 
there is, lose the gut, try an- 
other size, or take it to a tailor. 



DOWN A SIZE 

You should be able to slip 
a flat hand between 
your stomach and your 
coat— not a small child. 



UP A SIZE 

If the shoulder is too short, 
the sleeve will ripple and your 
shoulder muscle will bulge— 
not in a good way. 
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BIG GUYS, TALL GUYS, SHORT GUYS 



EMBRACING YOUR SIZE THROUGH PROPER FIT 


1. TALLER GUY 
Deeper V: Many 
tall guys thinkthey 
need a three-but- 
ton jacket for their 
longer torso, but all 
that does is bring 
attention to the 
torso. Show off the 
chest with a low 
two-button stance. 
Longer jacket: A 
jacket that cov- 
ers your hips 
makes your legs 
look shorter. 
Streamlined 
pants: Too much 
break brings 
attention to the 
bottom of your 
legs, emphasizing 
length. 


2. BIGGER GUY 
The right fit: Most 
men with some 
size to them live in 
mortal fear of the 
too-tight jacket or 
the too-small 
pants, so they try 
to hide their fig- 
ure with loose suits. 
Bad move. Extra 
material only 
makes you look 
larger. 

Light cloth: Any 

wrinkles or bulges 
will be exagger- 
ated, so you want 
lighter wools that 
drape well and 
create clear lines, 
which soften your 
physique. 

Good shirts: Look 



for longer shirts 
that stay tucked 
in and don't billow 
out. A spread col- 
lar makes your face 
look smaller. 


3. SHORTER GUY 
Keep it tight: You 

should avoid three- 
button suits or any- 
thing that's loose. 

A slimmer fit makes 
you look taller. 
Shorter jacket: 

You can go as high 
as your thumb 
knuckle, the bet- 
ter to elongate 
your legs. Also, try 
shorter sleeves 
that show a little 
more shirt cuff to 
make your arms 
look longer. 
Shorter pants: 
Avoid a break in the 
pants, the better to 
elongate your leg. 


1. Suit by Calvin 
Klein; shirt by 
Proper Cloth; tie 
by Boss; shoes by 
Allen Edmonds. 


2. Suit by MySuit; 
shirt by Astor & 
Black; tie by 
Hermes; shoes by 
Donald J. Pliner. 


3. Suit by Jack 
Victor; shirt by 
Joseph Abboud; 
tie by Vince 
Camuto; shoes by 
Cole Haan. 



The Hall ^ Famers 


SHORT TALL 

RADCLIFFE, D. GOLDBLUM, J. 


BIG 

TAFT, W.H. 


THE ENDORSEMENT: A GOOD TAILOR 


I'm five feet six inches tall, with 
a broad chest, a washboard-flat 
ass, and a mild case of OCD, which 
is to say I've been getting altera- 
tions for as long as I've been buying 
clothes. It's gotten worse, now that 
I live a block from my tailor. I poke 
in every few weeks and he pins my 
droopy garments. Few words are ex- 
changed. He's dependable and he 
knows my style and needs. I never 
have to worry about anything. 

To find a good tailor, first consult 
online reviews, stylish friends, or a lo- 
cal men's-wear store. Then call and 


ask if they can shorten a jacket sleeve 
from the shoulder— one of the more 
difficult alterations. If they say yes, 
go in and ask to see a sample of their 
work. Do they leave loose threads, 
or do they care about presentation? 
Same goes for the business itself — 
are they tidy? Some of the best work 
I've had done came from the clean- 
est shops. Finally, give them a jacket 
you don't mind losing. If they do ex- 
cellent work, tell them. If they don't, 
find another tailor. And if they de- 
stroy it, Yelping is sweet vengeance. 

—JENNINGS BROWN 
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CALVIN KLEIN SUIT, JACK VICTOR SUIT, AND JOSEPH ABBOUD SHIRT AVAILABLE AT MENSWEARHOUSE.COM AND MEN'S WEARHOUSE LOCATIONS NATIONWIDE. 
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®Ask Nick 

OUR FASHION DIRECTOR, NICK SULLIVAN, 

WILL NOW TAKE YOUR FIT-RELATED QUESTIONS 


Is it okay for a man to 
shop at a children’s store if 
the clothes fit better? 

ANTHONY VERDUCCI 
NEW YORK , N. Y. 


► We talking skateboarder T- 
shirts or preppy blazers? Pro- 
vided it’s appropriate for your 
age, I don’t see why not. Just 
try not to brag about it. No- 
body needs to hear about your 
sweet new shirt from Gap Kids. 


How low should an untucked 
shirt hang below my waist? 

DAN SIMONE 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

► It should not be untucked, un- 
less you’re wearing a polo or T- 
shirt, in which case an inch be- 
low your hip should do [Fig. 1], 



I'm five five and I have a diffi- 
cult time finding suit jackets 
that don’t hang too low. Can a 
tailor shorten them? 

BRADLEYSHORT 
TULSA , OKLA. 

► Yes, but if your shoulders are 
too big or your lapels aren’t ly- 
ing flat, you’re out of luck. 


How do I know if a collar is 
too loose or too tight? 

ALEXSHEALY 
GREENSBORO , N. C. 

► If we’re talking dress shirts, 
the old rule of thumb (or fin- 
ger) is if you can get two fingers 
between your collar and neck 
with ease, it’s right. 


When you have thin legs, how 
do you get a tailored fit with- 
out the pants looking skinny? 

JAIME NETZER 
AUSTIN , TEX. 

► A good tailored fit should not 
sit tight against your legs any- 
where. But choosing cloths 
with a slightly thicker heft (like 
a flannel), rather than super- 
fine wools, will certainly help. 


I have to add holes to watch 
straps to fit my wrist. How 
close can the holes get to the 
watch? 

PAUL MUNGUIA 
NEW YORK , N. Y. 

► As long as there is leather 
left to punch a hole in, you’ll 
be fine. 


If I'm actively pursuing 
weight loss, does it make 
sense to buy shirts a little on 
the tight side? 

CHRIS DIGNES 
BROOKLYN , N. Y. 

► I’d say buy shirts that fit 
you now. You’d only have to 
go off your diet/fitness re- 
gime for a couple weeks and 
a tight-fitting shirt would be 


a goner. My weight fluctu- 
ates a bit, and there are times 
when I just can’t wear some 
of my slimmer-fitting shirts. It 
sucks, though it does encour- 
age me to hit the gym again. 


Does the high price of a suit 
normally mean that the suit 
will fit well? 

@DFRAZIER70 

► Fit is what makes a great- 
quality suit. And price is no au- 
tomatic guarantee of quality. It 
pays to research, because some 
high-priced brands are defi- 
nitely worth it. That said, there 
are plenty of affordable options 
in both ready-to-wear (suitsup- 
ply.com) and custom [Fig. 2, 
$950, by J. Hilburn] that will 
provide you with a great fit. 



GOT A QUESTION 
FOR NICK SULLIVAN? 
E-MAIL HIM AT 
ESQSTYLE@HEARST.COM 
OR TWEET 

HIM AT @ESQSTYLE. 



WATCH NEWS 

FI LSON M EETS 
S H I N O L A . 
'BOUT TIME. 


Rugged, American-made 
outdoor label Filson has 
teamed up with another 
American success story, 
Detroit-based watchmaker 
Shinola, to create its first 
wristwatches. The line, 
which launches next 
month, is built on two 
distinct designs, the Jour- 
neyman and the Macki- 
naw. Both feature tough 
steel cases in a variety of 
finishes and straps made 
from Horween leather and 
dry tin cloth. The three- 
hand date version pictured 
($700) has a brushed gun- 
metal finish and tan bridle 
leather. The clincher is that 
Filson is offering the same 
lifetime guarantee for its 
watches (subject to terms 
of warranty) that it does for 
its clothing and bag lines. 
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THE ALMIGHTY 

RETURN OF THE ALL-AMERICAN 



AND WHAT A GOOD PAIR CAN DO FOR YOU 

BY JOSHUA DAVID STEIN 


Stare at a pair of chinos* long enough and a story will begin to 
emerge. Put a pair on and into the slipstream of history one goes. 
In a photograph taken of my father’s father, my Papa Frank— dated 
1944, when he was working as a research physicist on the Manhat- 
tan Project— he smiles with his arm around a young secretary, later 
my Grandma Ellie, under an old American elm at a botanical gar- 
den. He wears a plain white T-shirt and a pair of standard Army- 
issue khaki chinos. There are no pleats, there is no billowing: just 
cotton-twill fabric in a straight-leg silhouette. He was still young, 
and America was still refulgent. He served in what Studs Terkel 


called the “Good War,” along with so many grandfathers of men my 
age. And when they came out the other side, the GIs and the pants 
that constituted the Class C Army field uniform marched the en- 
tire country forward to a period of prosperity hitherto unknown. 
Onward Chino Soldier. 

Cut to his son, my father. Early memories are from the point of 
view of a short eight-year- old trailing him like a puppy as he left for 
work. It’s all flashes of double pleats on khaki chinos, a beeper on a 
woven belt, the growl of the garage door opening, and the overween- 
ing smell of Obsession for Men (top notes of bergamot, low notes of 


*A note about terminology: Khaki will be used to refer to the sandy-tan color many chinos are, while chinos will refer to a pair of cotton twill pants 
that are often, though not always, in said khaki color. 
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"EVERYONE HAD 
FORGOTTEN THAT CHINOS 
ARE COOL PANTS THAT 
GO WITH EVERYTHING." 


longing). For men who came of age in the ’80s and ’90s, there’s no 
romance or optimism about chinos— they were the billowing sails 
our fathers wore to work at desks. How, in the course of a generation, 
did the preferred wear of my Papa Frank (and chino fan Albert Ein- 
stein), as well as that of iconoclasts like Steve McQueen and James 
Dean, Bowles in Marrakech, Isherwood in Berlin, William Holden 
in Picnic, and Bobby Kennedy in Hyannis Port, become the unoffi- 
cial uniform of the office cubicle? And how did chinos come to re- 
capture their mojo these past few years? 

It all sort of begins and sort of ends with Dockers, the 30-year-old 
slacks juggernaut that sells seven million pairs of chinos worldwide 
every year. In 1992, when Dockers’ parent company, Levi Strauss & 
Co., sent 25,000 human-resources managers a style guide— filled 
with models with unwieldy phones wearing chinos and sportin gL.A. 
Law haircuts— a sand-colored pants storm swept through the work- 
places of America. The guide contained sagacious advice, like “Try 
wearing a button- down shirt with khakis and loafers,” and “Trendy 
or ‘high-fashion’ clothing may communicate a whimsical or preten- 
tious attitude that is not suitable for many offices.” And thusly were 
the workplaces of America enveloped in abarren dust cloud of beige. 

Dockers, Brooks Brothers, Gap— the unofficial clothiers of cor- 
porate America— all introduced full pants with double pleats as an 
antidote to suit- wearing conformity. They became the ill-fitting pil- 
lar of “business casual,” the real tragedy of which wasn’t the death 
of the suit but rather the appropriation and eventual gutting of all 
the chino stood for. Once the pant of adventure and opportunity, by 
the mid-1990s “Chinos became a capitulation,” according to Doug 
Conklyn, the head of global design for Dockers. 

“Chinos had become a punchline,” says Michael Bastian, who was 
the men’s fashion director of Bergdorf Goodman before starting his 
own men’s-wear line in 2006 with one express goal: to create the 
perfect pair of chinos. “What everyone had forgotten was that the 
chino is a really cool pant that can go with everything.” And so be- 
gan his task of rehabilitation: He introduced button-fly and skinny- 
but-not-too- skinny fits. The rise was low but not silly low. There 
were no pleats. The world took notice. 

In 2007, Andy Dunn, then a student at Stanford, cofounded Bono- 
bos, a company devoted to selling extremely well-fitting pants on- 
line. (Yes, the Bay Area is the unlikely mecca of chinos. Once the 
fruit capital of America, the climate there— high in the day and drop- 
ping precipitously after sunset— matches that of the Pacific The- 
ater, where chinos were first widely adopted by the U. S. military) 
Though Bonobos started in corduroy— a 21 wale— it was its washed 
chinos that took off. “Most American-made chinos,” said Dunn in the 
company’s New York headquarters, “are boxy and ill-fitting, and we 
knew we could change that.” Bonobos introduced a curved waist- 
band, which is to traditional waistbands what curved space-time 
is to regular space-time: a quantum step forward. Like other chino 



Twin poles of chino cool: 
Dean, ’55; Einstein, ’40. 


cartels, Bonobos offers a range of fits, 
from full, straight legs to slim, tapered 
cuts. (With four fits in 37 styles and 20 
colors, Bonobos offers 2,900 potential 
combinations.) 

A few years later, Dockers wised up, 
too, recognizingthat its chinos, once in- 
tended to break the mold of suit-wear- 
ing conformity, had become the mold 
worth breaking. “By the late aughts, 
we had become the very thing we had 
sought to destroy,” admits Conklyn, who grew up wearing his father’s 
Army chinos. In 2011, Dockers introduced its Alpha fit, a slim, low- 
rise rugged chino. “It was,” Conklyn claims, “a game changer. All of 
a sudden, khakis became an affirmation.” And the Alpha helped re- 
position Dockers as the chino of choice at the Pitti Uomo and Magic 
trade shows, ground zero for cool hunters. 

The past few years have been wild ones for the chino, and today’s 
market is huge and its breadth massive. But at the same time, the 
chino chorus is beginningits antistrophe again: At the avant-garde 
end, fits are once again growingfull. Designers from Burberry Pror- 
sum to Brunello Cucinelli to Unis have started sneakingback a single 
pleat. The most fashion-forward of Dockers’ lines features a slight- 
ly baggier fit and a single pleat. “It’s sold in Europe,” says Conklyn. 
Soon the same chinos will be worn by old-school, fashion- averse fa- 
thers and forward-looking sons alike. One will be normal, the other 
normcore. We are lapping ourselves. 

Today’s chino is yesterday’s chino, which is tomorrow’s chino, too, 
just as today’s fathers are yesterday’s sons and today’s sons, tomor- 
row’s fathers. We don’t tend to see it like that, because it’s a painful 
reminder of time passing and because nothing looks like it’s moving 
when it moves with you. But from even the slightest remove, what 
seems so contemporary and relevant— be it a slim fit, a flat front, our 
own certainty of how good we look— is just a moment in the pen- 
dular swing of time and trend. Someday my sons will roll their eyes 
at my slim-fit, flat-front burnt-umber chinos. “Dad and his moose 
knuckle,” they’ll laugh. And I’ll be like, “What?” and they’ll be like, 
“Nothing, Dad.” And that moment is coming sooner than I think, u 
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“Being a firefighter, I’ve seen a lot of car accidents. 
H feel very safe with my family in the Prius.” 



The Plummers, Prius owners 
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. . . THAT ACTUALLY WORKS 


BY RODNEY CUTLER 



[ 6 ] 


Why, yes, there are 
plenty of perfectly nor- 
mal, non-serial-killer 
men who care about the 
latest in dermatological 
innovations. Men's skin 
care is one of the larg- 
est growth areas in the 
grooming market. But 
in a bull market, there's 
always a lot of bull. The 
Esquire maintenance 
team consulted three 
dermatologists and per- 
formed our own tests 
to determine which are 
worth trying. 


Retinol 

Retin-A is one of the 
only FDA-approved anti- 
wrinkle creams. But Re- 
tin-A is intense, so you'll 
probably want to stick 
to the over-the-counter 
version, retinol, like [1] 
SkinCeuticals Retinol 


1.0 ($63; skinceuticals. 
com). Start by using it 
twice a week until your 
skin adjusts or else you'll 
wake up feeling like 
you slept on a jellyfish. 


Eye cream 

The eyes are often the 
first area of our body 
that makes us start to 
look old and tired. That's 
why more men are us- 
ing eye creams, like [2] 
Acqua di Parma Collezi- 
one Barbiere revitaliz- 
ing eye treatment ($58; 
bigelowchemists.com). 
It immediately hydrates 
and plumps up the area 
around the eye. It also 
has antioxidants, which 
can stabilize blood ves- 
sels, reduce darkening, 
and improve the look of 
your eyes over time. 
Daily use prevents you 


from looking like you're 
perpetually hungover. 


Antiaging cream 

Guys are lazy— at least 
this guy is. I won't add 
30 minutes to my morn- 
ing regimen, and Lab 
Series gets that. Its 
[3] Age Rescue+Water- 
Charged gel cream 
($50; labseries.com) has 
all the skin pepping that 
you'll find in some wom- 
en's creams— stimulat- 
ing cell turnover and 
providing far more mois- 
turization than typical 
lotions— but it's way eas- 
ier to use. You just slap it 
on and it dries like water. 


Pore refinement 

Pores are actually a big- 
ger concern for men 
than for women— or 
they should be. We have 


larger oil glands and a 
higher concentration 
of them. Over time, our 
pores get bigger, dull- 
ing our complexion. You 
can minimize them 
with [4] Clinique Pore 
Refining Solutions cor- 
recting serum ($45; 
clinique.com). 


Clay mask 

You might think masks 
are emasculating. But 
if it feels good and 
makes your skin look 
good, who the hell 
cares? Clay masks, like 
[5] Baxter of California's 
($18; baxterofcalifornia. 
com), can be especially 
helpful for men with oily 
skin, since they have a 
mattifying effect. 


Cleansing brush 

Pollution builds up on 


your skin, generating 
free radicals, which age 
your skin faster. Wash- 
ing with your hands 
might not be enough, 
and scrubbing with an 
abrasive washcloth can 
create microtears. But 
an electric brush like the 
[6] Clinique Sonic Sys- 
tem purifying cleans- 
ing brush ($90; clinique. 
com) is thorough yet 
gentle. And it feels in- 
credibly satisfying after 
a long day of polluting 
your face. \t 


With thanks to 
Dr. Paul Jarrod Frank , 
Dr. Whitney Bowe, and 
Dr. Jessica Krant. 


Rodney Cutler is an 
Ironman triathlete and 
the owner of Cutler 
salons in New York City. 
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VICKS* 


Sleep like a bear. 

The non-habit forming 
sleep-aid from the 
makers of NyQuil.™ 

* Sleep easily. * 

Sleep soundly. 

And wake refreshed. 


Use os directed for occasional sleeplessness. Read each label. 
Keep out of reach of children. © Procter & Gamble, Inc., 2014 



SAVIN GS NO 

MATTER YOUR RIDE 


GET A FREE INSURANCE QUOTE TODAY. 


GEICO.COM 


1 -800-947-AUT0 


LOCAL OFFICE 


Some discounts, coverages, payment plans and features are not available in all states or all GEICO companies. Motorcycle coverage is underwritten by GEICO Indemnity Company. Boat and PWC coverages are written through Seaworthy Insurance Company, a Berkshire Hathaway 
affiliate, and through other non-affiliated insurance companies, and are secured through the GEICO Insurance Agency. GEICO is a registered service mark of Government Employees Insurance Company, Washington, D.C. 20076; a Berkshire Hathaway Inc. subsidiary. GEICO Gecko 
image © 1999-2015. © 2015 GEICO 



ILLUSTRATION BY ANDRE BEATO 



THE NUMBERS ARE MIND-BOGGLING. Take the Ford 
F-Series, the best-selling vehicle in the country: More than 
750,000 were sold in 2014, outselling the Toyota Camry by 
around 300,000. The Ford was also the best-selling vehi- 
cle last year and for the thirty-two years before that. That 
same year, the Chevrolet Silverado pickup was second 
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TRUCKS 


in sales, with the Dodge Ram pickup third. 

Above $50,000, trucks outsell every- 
thing, including luxury cars. Americans 
are swimming in an Ocean of Truck, a sea 
to shining sea of tailgates, and we can’t get 
enough. 

The sales numbers represent the sheer 
scale of the nation, and the scale is impor- 
tant, because it dictates what the end prod- 
uct has to do. There are places in the world 
where people need to cruise at 85 mph in 
feathery comfort, tow ten thousand pounds 
up mountain grades in a snowstorm with a 
bed full of manure, cut up forest two -track, 
and go two hundred thousand miles with 
little maintenance, but none are as big or as 
varied in culture as the fifty states. 

The tech is part of the story. Fifty years 
ago, trucks were big and buff and thus 
their engines fought great air drag. They 
used body-on-frame construction and leaf 
springs, like ox carts, because those things 
worked. Cars long ago moved on from those 
items, but they remain on trucks because 
there’s no better, more cost-effective solu- 
tion for durability and work. The evolution 
has therefore been microscopic and occa- 
sionally obscure. But in the right trim, the 
2015 F-150 can see a whopping 26 mpg, a 
Silverado 24, a Ram 29. And unlike speed— 
you may buy a 180-mph Mercedes but never 
crest 90— capability sells, because work 
never gets easier, and people will push a 
truck as hard as they can. As a result, tow 
ratings and engine torque in heavy-duty 
trucks have ballooned in the past decade. 
Whereas the average car gets a complete 
redesign every five or six years, a Detroit 
truck is constantly tweaked during its run, 
and then redone a year or two before a car 
would be. 

This is the astonishing, critical bit: The 
frequent redesigns aren’t done only be- 
cause customers will leave a brand to stay 
up-to-date. The Detroit Three say that 
trucks are one of the few products in Amer- 
ica with third- and fourth-generation loy- 
alty. Michigan has been watching that buy- 
er for just as long. 

Trucks are what American luxury cars 
used to be— cushy, big, imposing, unassail- 
ably the best at their job. Maybe Detroit’s 
trucks will be dethroned at some point. 
But for now, you climb up into one and 
you have faith. 


k DRIVER'S GUIDE 



CHEVROLET COLORADO/GMC CANYON* 

Brand-new midsizer. A fine example of one, too. A coarse engine and odd ergonomics 
compromise it, but crazy-good road manners (for a truck) and gobs of space. All-new 
last year. Getting a four-cylinder diesel soon— something no one else has. It's better 
than defunct midsizers Ford Ranger and Chevy S-10, but that's partly because it's big- 
ger, being only slightly smaller than a Silverado. If you load up with options and a V-6, 
chasing work potential, you approach full-size-truck pricing but don't have as durable 
or capable a machine. And fuel economy isn't case-makingly high. 

ENGINE: 200-HP, 2.5-LITER FOUR CYLINDER • PRICE: $21,870 • MPG (CITY/HIGHWAY): 19/27 



NISSAN FRONTIER* 

Inexpensive. Ancient, if respectable, mid- 
sizer. Also, anyone can afford it. And did 
we mention it's cheap? 


ENGINE: 152-HP, 2.5-LITER FOUR CYLINDER 
• PRICE: $18,675 • MPG: 19/23 



TOYOTA TUNDRA 

Toyota's entrant into the Detroit big-truck 
war, in which it trails as a consistent fourth. 
Self-consciously big. 


ENGINE: 310-HP, 4.6-LITER V-8 
• PRICE: $29,605 • MPG: 15/19 



TOYOTA TACOMA* 

Heavily redone this year. Soon to get 
Toyota's killer 3.5-liter V-6 as an option in- 
stead of the old, hoary 4.0-liter upgrade. 


ENGINE: 159-HP, 2.7-LITER FOUR CYLINDER 
• PRICE: $21,650 • MPG: 19/24 



NISSAN TITAN 

A full-size truck that hasn't ever acted like 
one; all-new this year. Now looks a lot like 
an F-150. This may be on purpose. 

ENGINE: 317-HP, 5.6-LITER V-8 
• PRICE: $30,095 • MPG: 13/18 


* Why Does 
the Midsize 
Truck Exist? 

. . . WHEN WHAT TRUCK OWNERS 
WANT IS POWER AND CAPACITY 


An old maxim holds that most large-truck 
buyers need the size only one day a week 
but have to drive all seven; in the sixties and 
seventies, the Japanese capitalized on this 
by popularizing the small car- sized pickup. 
They couldn’t haul that much, but they were 
cheap and more practical than a lot of small 
cars. Everyone from Detroit (Ford Ranger, 
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SPECS 


ENGINE: 282-HP, 
3.5-LITER V-6 
PRICE: $26,615 
MPG: 18/25 


FORD F-150 

It has two huge talking points. 1. The Kill- 
er Stat: It's been the best-selling truck in the 
country for thirty-eight years and the best- 
selling vehicle, period, in America for thirty- 
three years. 2. It has an all-new, industry-first 
standard aluminum body. The change to the 
F-150 was made solely to get weight down 
(700 pounds, depending on who's testing 
it) to help fuel economy, and it worked— 
it's a big drop, though it varies with model 
and trim. The light-truck market's only avail- 
able turbocharged gas V-6 (power of a small 
V-8, economy of a six); a badass 360 degree 
camera that makes parking more science, 
less dock-the-Queen-Mary guesswork. Interi- 
or quality and feel lag behind that of GM and 
Chrysler trucks but are still pretty damn good. 
Cool folding "tailgate step" for climbing into 
the bed is simple, smart, virtually indestructi- 
ble. Resale values are consistently strong. 


SPECS 


CHEVROLET SILVERADO/ 
GMC SIERRA 



The number-two truck in America, the Chevy 
Silverado, and its under-the-skin twin, the 
GMC Sierra, come from Detroit's largest, 
and the world's second-largest, carmaker. 

No crazy technology peaks here, save the 
Sierra Denali's cool magnetorheological* 
dampers. Clever touches, like loads of USB 
and charging ports, plus an optional in-truck 
4G LTE hot spot. (The Ram offers one, but 
it's only 3G.) On the whole, this feels like the 
most old-school of the big three— a body that 
moves a lot, willowy steering— which isn't 
always a negative. 

*Magnetic fluid in the shock bodies charged 
with a computer-controlled current to affect 
shock stiffness. Found in everything from 
Ferraris to Corvettes. Feels like magic. 



SPECS 


ENGINE: 395-HP, 
5.7-LITER V-8 
PRICE: $25,915 
MPG: 14/20 


RAM 1500 

The dark horse. Perennially the Detroit third 
in terms of sales, resale, tech innovation— ev- 
erything but attitude, which it's got in spades. 
Massive leaps were made following Chrys- 
ler's government bailout and subsequent pur- 
chase by Fiat— the new CEO looked at the 
margins and realized trucks were the com- 
pany's greatest-weakest asset, so the Ram 
got attention and went from painfully out of 
touch to damn respectable. The optional— 
and exclusive— air suspension gives the best 
ride in the business. There's a killer 3.0-liter 
turbodiesel V-6— again, the only one in the in- 
dustry-plus a quick-thinking eight-speed au- 
tomatic that makes Ford and GM's six-speed 
units seem like gear-swapping abaci. And 
modern truck interiors get no better. 


Chevy S -10) to Germany (VW Rabbit pickup) 
chased that customer until improved small 
cars and better full-size trucks made it less 
relevant. Sales of small pickups in America 
peaked in 1994 and haven’t rebounded since. 

Ford left this game a couple years ago 
(Ranger, RIP, 1983-2011), as did Chrysler 
and GM. Toyota currently owns the market 


with its midsize Tacoma, whose last major 
redesign was in 2005. GM’s dip back in the 
midsize pool, the Chevrolet Colorado, repre- 
sents both the good and bad of the shrunken- 
truck game: Payload and towing abilities are 
modest, but then so is the price ($21,870, 27 
mpg, with a 200-hp four cylinder). 

High-placed people at Ford and Chrysler 


I spoke to for this story are convinced GM is 
chasing too much of a contradiction. They 
think the best answer is a genuine pickup -as- 
small-car, a reborn Japanese microtruck. 
Maybe. Either way, Chevy had twenty- eight 
thousand orders for the Colorado in the 
model’s first month on sale, seven times what 
was expected. — S. S. 
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swim 

Sam Smith samples the products— and the facilities— 
at General Motors’ legendary proving ground 


IT WAS AT THE TOP of a two -story pile of 
General Motors-owned dirt, the wind- 
shield full of sky and my pickup truck 45 
degrees from vertical, that it hit me: Every- 
one can do this. 

Clarification: Everyone can buy a truck, 
and almost every truck can make you feel 
like you’re chasing Rommel across Africa 
with a deuce-and-a-half when you’re really 
just lugging a refrigerator across town. And 
these days, more and more of us want that. 

That dirt pile was the core of General Mo- 
tors’ North Milford Proving Ground, a four- 
thousand-acre Shangri-la of vehicular tor- 
ture. It’s private land, so the speed limits are 
all set by GM and there’s no outside traffic. 
Because the company tests its prototypes 
here before unveiling them to the public, 
the perimeter is barbed wire and opaque 
fencing. 

I spent a morning at Milford with Mike 
Symons, performance engineer for GM’s 
truck programs. “We have more tools than 
we used to, modeling what the transmission 
and engine do, all of it,” he said as I drove 
over a series of massive logs, all nailed to 
the ground, in a Chevrolet Colorado. “But 
there’s still no substitute for getting on the 
road.” 

Every carmaker has a facility like this. 
Milford is just one of GM’s. It has a place 


where you can do 70 mph over train tracks 
to gauge a truck’s stability, so I did, cackling 
a little in the process. I also climbed that 
pile of dirt while testing autobrake descent 
control and drove past enormous concrete 
steps that simulate hardcore rock climbing. 

There’s a hundred-yard-long pit of pea 
gravel at Milford that’s designed to test heat 
saturation on loaded equipment, burying a 
truck up to its rocker panels. We drove past 
it on the way to a towing test, in which I 
hauled a seven-thousand-pound camper 
up and down a 7.2-percent grade with a Sil- 
verado, the truck braking and maintaining 
speed electronically. At 70 mph, I barely had 
to steer. The Chevy had so much torque it 
spun its tires accelerating uphill. 

Tom Dye, the lead development engineer 
for GM’s heavy-duty (HD) trucks, was riding 
with me at the time. “People like it when we 
make their lives easier,” he said. Then he rat- 
tled off a few of the Interstate grades across 
America where they tow-test. The only one I 
wrote in my notes was West Virginia’s Beck- 
ley Grade, which Dye just called Beckley. I 
then wrote, These gays are on a first-name 
basis with mountains. 

“That’s the challenge,” Symons said later. 
“We have to do everything a modern car 
can do but at full curb 
weight, fully loaded, pull- 


7 / 



General Motors' North 
Milford Proving Ground, 
40 miles from Detroit. 
Built in 1924, it holds 
140 miles of test roads, 
a 67-acre asphalt pad 
known as Black Lake, dirt 
courses, a high-speed 
oval, and way, way more. 


ing a trailer.” 

After Symons and I finished driving 
around Milford, we went inside one of the 
facility’s service garages. There were twen- 
ty vehicle lifts in a series of rows, HD trucks 
hoisted fifteen feet in the air on hydraulical- 
ly powered steel arms. I asked if we could 
walk around underneath an HD Silverado 
and a Canyon, the company’s smallest, new- 
est pickup. 

You see things under a modern truck that 
haven’t fundamentally changed in decades. 
Front suspension hubs on HD trucks are big 
cast-iron pieces that remind you of the boiler 
doors on a steam locomotive. The exhaust tip 
on a big HD diesel V-8 is around four inches 
in diameter. (It takes four guys to carry 
an HD’s exhaust system around, Symons 
said.) Front ride height on an HD Silverado 
can be adjusted by turning bolts attached 
to the front torsion-bar springs; these bolts 
are just hanging off the bottom of the truck’s 
frame, exposed, for when guys attach things 
like snowplows and need to quickly raise 
a truck’s nose to compensate for the add- 
ed weight. You see those bolts, you may as 
well be under a 1950s tractor. And yet inches 
away is a host of complex chassis sensors, 
particulate filters, and urea-fluid plumbing, 
the computerized chemical plant required 
to make a modern diesel burn cleanly while 
producing house-pulling torque. 

“Ten years ago, 15 mpg was pretty good 
for a full-size truck,” Symons said. “Today, 
we’re talking about how we can get to 30. It 
hasn’t gotten any easier.” I was staring into 
the iron center pumpkin of a Silverado HD’s 
rear axle; I glanced over, expecting him to 
seem concerned at the seemingly impossible 
prospect of a 30-mpg truck. (The greatest 
determinant in fuel economy is aerodynam- 
ics, and trucks are about as aerodynamic as 
the Hoover Dam.) He had the look of a guy 
who just announced that he 
had to go plow a field. 

Eh , his face said, it needs 
to be done, we do it. 

That evening, I had din- 
ner at Slows Bar-B-Q in De- 
troit’s reawakened Cork- 
town district with a few 
industry consultants. One 
of them was an (anonymous) employee of 
the Big Three who’s been in the truck busi- 
ness for years. Over a plate of chicken, he 
told me, “The absolute A-grade engineers 
in the American car industry are in trucks.” 

“Really?” I asked. “But the fast cars take 
talent, right? Aren’t they up there?” 

“Speed is just speed. Truck designers 
have to keep reinventing the rules— this 
is the shit-stirring talent. These guys run 
the world.” 
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WHAT I'VE LEARNED 


MATT MCBRIDE 


Stuntman who towed the 
space shuttle Endeavour 
with a Toyota Tundra ■ 

> For the Tundra commercial, 

where I drove a truck up a I 

spiral tower on fire, the very m 
first pull, we made it all the way ■ 
to the top. And we had a huge ! 
earthquake out there. That _ 

was the scariest thing I've | 

ever done in my life. Ninety- 

two feet in the air, standing up I 
with no rails or anything, and 
it just starts swaying like the I 

Tower of Pisa. I'm used to m 

having control. | 

> We had two months of test- I 
ing before we towed the shut- . 
tie Endeavour with the Tundra. I 
Toyota was dumping so much 
money into the program, over | 
$200 million, so it couldn't fail. 

So we just found out how the 
different RPMs worked, how 
the tire pressure worked, how | 
much weight I was allowed to 1 
run in the back of the truck to . 

still call it a stock truck. I was P 

told it was going to be a hun- 
dred yards we were pulling it. 

> The head guy from Toyo- 
ta was in the backseat and 8 

he kept saying, "What's that u 
smell?" in his broken Eng- | 

lish. And I said, "That's about 8 
$200 million getting ready to ■ 

take a dump. You better start 8 
praying." 

> But it did its job. | 

> I had nice cars growing up— 

Ferraris, Porsches— but you 8 

make one mistake, one 

little hit, and they're done. | 

Trucks are like Sherman tanks. ■ 

■ 

they soak it up. 8 



HOW TO BEAT UP 

A TRUCK 

According to Tim O’Neil, rally-race driver and founder 
of Team O’Neil Rally School in Dalton, New Hampshire 


FIRST OFF, is your truck ready for a beating? 
Check the vehicle’s history and see if that model 
has many available aftermarket parts. If it can 
get three hundred thousand miles on the street 
and someone is making a lot of built-on acces- 
sories for it, then it’s a truck you can get a lit- 
tle rough with. 

Finding a place to drive is one of the hardest 
parts. You want nice and wide dirt roads and no 
traffic. Your best bet is to make friends with a real- 
tor or developer who will give you access to a 
development area before they build the condos. 

Once you’re in the right place with the right 
truck, don’t just start driving fast and wild. Try 
to completely rethink how you drive. For in- 
stance, train yourself to left- foot brake. It’s a 
tool. You’ll save time and be able to do more ma- 
neuvers. Everyone in the street does straight- 
line threshold braking— they brake and let off 


the brake before they turn. That’s good if you’re 
trying to slow down, but in trail braking you 
might want to slow down and make a 90 degree 
turn at the end of a straightaway, so you need 
to brake in the turn. You carry way more speed 
into a corner, and when the corner tightens up 
you have a tool that makes you turn in better. 
Next, try linking corners. Most people look at 
only one corner at a time. If you start thinking 
in terms of three corners at a time, when the 
corners are close you can use a pendulum turn 
and you can swing from one turn into the next. 
Of course, just spinning around is fun, but it’s 
good to know you’re improving. Otherwise, it’s 
like shooting a gun without a target. Time what 
you’re doing. Set up cones. Make goals. 

The number-one key to beating the hell out 
of a truck is: Don’t do it alone. Besides, it’s more 
fun with company. 


Truck or Not a Truck? 




POWER WHEELS F-150 

TRUCK 
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Hot. 

That’s important. When you’re climb- 
ing a grade, the engine’s working hard, the 
transmission’s working hard, and you could 
overheat. We do what we can. You know 
those big grilles? They’re not just aesthet- 
ics— they provide a massive amount of cool- 
ing for these situations. But you also need 
to pay attention to the gauges: Make sure 
your oils are good. If you’ve been screwing 
around in the water, you may want to have 
your axle loop drained and refilled, because 
water can cause big problems when it’s hot. 

Can I go up the mountain now? 

Did you make sure you’re not overloaded? 

Overloaded? 

Most trucks have a payload of a thousand 
to fifteen hundred pounds. Is the suspen- 
sion sagging? 

Sagging? 

If the vehicle’s squatting in the back and 
the front end’s up in the air, that’s a bad 
thing, because you want weight on the front 
end to give the front tires traction. If you’ve 
got too much in back, you’re not gonna 
have good steering or handling. If you’re 
hooking up a trailer, we recommend placing 
about 10 percent of the weight of the trailer 
on the tongue, hooked up to the truck. You 
want the rig to look level. Then you should 
be good. 

Now what? 

Press on the gas. 


HOWTOORIVEUP 

A MOUHTAIH 

By Jennings Brown, with crucial assistance from Mike 
Cairns, director of engineering at Ram Trucks 


WHAT ARE YOU looking to do with your 
truck? 

Drive up a mountain. 

What are you hauling? 

Big boat. 

First off, there are four different classes 
of trucks: midsize, half-ton or 1500, 2500, 
and 3500. A half- ton truck is the right truck 
for you. A diesel is a fantastic cheaper sub- 


stitution, because it makes a lot of low-end 
torque. Any big V-8 makes great low-end 
torque, and you’ll get good fuel economy 
in mountainous regions. 

Now what? 

One of the most obvious and important 
things is knowing what’s on the other side. 

How could I possibly know that? 

If you’re off-roading, you need to know 


that it doesn’t drop off on the other side; 
otherwise, you could high- center yourself 
on the top of the hill. 

High- center? 

Say you’re climbing a steep hill but it falls 
off as soon as you get to the top. Your front 
wheels are going to drop off trying to find 
the ground there, and you could end up sit- 
ting on the frame. That’s not a happy place 
to be. So knowing what’s on the other side is 
very important. Proceed with caution. You 
want to go slow. You may want to make sure 
you’re in a lower gear so that you can con- 
trol the descent. 

I’ll proceed with caution. Can I go up now? 

How’s the weather? 



WHAT I'VE LEARNED 

IVAN "IRONMAN" 
STEWART 


Seventeen-time winner of 
the Baja 500 truck race 


> What attracted me to Baja? 
The adventure. If you're at 
Texas Motor Speedway, that 
left-hand corner in turn one is 
never going to change. If a cow 
gets out there, they're going 

to throw a yellow flag. 

> The locals dig holes to make 
the race more exciting for 
them. I hit one once, going 
80 mph, that was big enough 
to fit a van. When you see a 
big group of people out in the 
middle of nowhere in Mexico, 
slow down. 


> I've never had a bad trip in 
Baja, because I've always got- 
ten back. 

> Read the road. If it's real 
green ahead of you and it's not 
green where you are, there's 
probably a ditch up there, 
which is where the water is. 

> The biggest differences with 
trucks today are the durability 
and ride quality. People notice 
the air-conditioning and stereo 
and butt heaters. But now you 
can go off-road with a very du- 
rable truck and go from point A 


to point B. I could take a stock 
Toyota truck and drive it down 
the whole Baja course— not 
race it, but drive it. As long as 
you don't abuse it, a truck will 
last you for many years. 

> Find the balance between 
having fun and taking care of 
your truck. If it just doesn't feel 
good to you, it doesn't feel 
good to the truck. 

> A lot of people think. Oh, it's 
a brand-new truck. I should be 
able to jump it at least four feet 
in the air. You can. Once. \t 
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The all-new 2015 GMC Yukon Denali is the latest example of Professional Grade engineering. 
You’ll be surrounded by premium leather accents, French seam stitching, brushed-aluminum 
trim and burl poplar wood accents. The new Yukon interior transforms its luxurious passenger 
room into versatile cargo space at the touch of a button, thanks to power fold-flat rear 
seating. With the innovation of Bose® Centerpoint® Surround Sound and Bose Active Noise 
Cancellation, Yukon Denali elevates the SUV with the power of incredible thinking. 

THE ALL-NEW GMC YUKON DENALI. THAT’S PROFESSIONAL GRADE. 



WE ARE PROFESSIONAL GRADE 


“Available 0nStar4G LTE in vehicles produced starting fall 2014. See dealer 
forvehicle availability. Requires compatible mobile device, active OnStar 
service and data plan. Visit onstar.com for details and system limitations. 
©2015 General Motors. All rights reserved. Denali 111 GMC 0 OnStar® OnStar 
button design® WE ARE PROFESSIONAL GRADE® Yukon® 






Alby drinks. Alby saves little birds. Alby 
says stupid shit. Alby fights his family. 
Alby’s a lovable asshole of the highest de- 
gree reeling from the slow death of his 
mother from cancer. He’s also the main 
character in MattSumell’s debut novel of 
interconnected stories , Making Nice, out 
now. Alby’s here , at the bar . . . 


ESQUIRE 
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OUTSIDE, IN THE gravel-and-weed park- 
ing lot, near a log that means Don’t go any far- 
ther or you’ll drive into the bay ; I said, “Donny, 
Donny, Donny, wake up. Wake up, Donny. 
Donny, wake up. Donny, Donny, Donny, you’re 
a mailman. . . .” And then I kicked him, gently, 


APPOINTED 

ROUNDS 

it MATT SIIMELL 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY SIMON PRADES 


in the ribs. He did not wake up. 

I’d seen him earlier, sitting at 
the bar, craning his neck down to 
his drink, droopy-eyed, and then I 
didn’t see him, and then I did again 
as I was walking into the men’s 
room. He was walking out, wip- 
ing his chin with his shiny shirt- 
sleeve, just after he had vomited 
in the sink and on the sink and on 
the floor, and some of the raviolis were still 
whole, like he hadn’t chewed them. I had no 
words for it at the time, just looked at the mess 
and dismissed it with a kind of lazy resent- 
ment, then headed into the stall farthest from 
the smell. After peeing a piece of toilet paper 
around the bowl, I flushed with my left foot, 
and when I returned to my place at the bar, 
Donny was gone. 

I spent the next couple hours watching 
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my twenties turn into a messy pile of fives 
and tens and singles and quarters. I also 
nodded, occasionally, at a guy whose head 
looked like it was made of porcelain as he 
told me about the latest argument he had 
with his girlfriend. His account of it was 
that they had taken the train into the city 
and were planning to go to the Bronx Zoo 
because she likes orangutans. Before they 
got there, though, they had stopped at a 
pizzeria. She ordered a slice of regular piz- 
za, but he ordered a beef patty, which I’ve 


never had but according to him is a pastry 
thing stuffed with spiced beef. He told me 
that it’s Jamaican and delicious and that 
he wanted her to try it, but she didn’t want 
to try it. He told her, C’mon, just try it, just 
take a bite. But she said no, thanks, so he 
asked why not and she said I don’t want 
to. He said he didn’t understand, just try 
it, and she said, No, really, I don’t want it. It 
became a thing for him, and then he plead- 
ed with her to try it, like, No, seriously, you 
have to try this, just take a bite, you have to. 
But she refused to try it, so then he told her 
that if she didn’t try it, he wasn’t going to 
the fucking zoo, and she started crying. Of 
course, he felt terrible about her crying at 
first, then he just didn’t anymore. But still, 
he apologized, over and over, but she was 
very upset and wouldn’t stop crying, so he 
leaned in closer and quietly pleaded with 
her to stop crying, Please stop crying, people 
are watching. She blurted out, I don’t care 
if people are watching! And, not knowing 
what else to do, he just watched her cry for 
a while, then looked down at her half-eaten 
slice of regular pizza, thought it looked a lit- 
tle greasy, and was struck by how small her 
bite mark was, and for some reason this ex- 
cited him and he felt his dick tingle a little, 
but then he called her a fucking moron and 
brought up the time she said she didn’t like 
guacamole because it was too spicy. 

At this point, he stopped and looked right 
at me, which he hadn’t done before, and 
asked, “Am I wrong about this? I mean, is 
guacamole spicy?” I considered it, then an- 
swered that guacamole, done correctly, is 
not spicy, I don’t think. He was so pleased 
at having this suspicion confirmed that he 
bought my next drink. Eventually he wasn’t 
next to me anymore. I don’t know where 
he went. 

Not long after that, I spotted a woman 
dressed too elegantly for the bar we were 
in, sitting alone at a table with her back 
to the unlit fireplace. She looked like she 
could be anywhere from her late twen- 
ties to early forties, and in the middle of 
my inventorying her fanciness, an over- 
weight guy in boat shoes with an unlit ci- 
gar in his mouth walked over and joined 
her. They were obviously married, and I 
watched them talk quietly about I don’t 
know what, and I don’t know what it was 
about them, but I continued studying them 
for some time before it occurred to me that 
they probably had children, probably two 
children. Then I imagined their two chil- 
dren for a while, their names and ages, all 


the way down to their OshKosh B’gosh 
overalls, and I meant it, no joke, when I 
hoped that they were having a fun time 
with their babysitter. That is when I knew 
I’d had too much to drink and should leave 
immediately. 

But I didn’t leave immediately. First, I 
stared at the couple until they stared back 
and, maintaining eye contact the entire 
time, I jammed a handful of bar nuts into 
my mouth, chewed them with verve, and 
swallowed. Then, like a sick boy showing 
Mommy that yes, I swallowed the medi- 
cine, I opened my mouth as wide as pos- 
sible and stuck my tongue out— See? All 
gone!— smirked, and raised my eyebrows, 
like, Your move , assholes. Then I left. 

I hadn’t thought about Donny again at all 
until I was headed to my car and saw him 
lying there, on his stomach, by the log. At 
first I didn’t know what it was, and when I 
figured that out I didn’t know who. I crept 
up on him the same way I do when I come 
across a wild rabbit, and then I just stood 
there, staring at his hair. Eventually I de- 
termined that he was breathing. 

I didn’t know what to do, and I thought 
about leaving him there. We hadn’t been 
friends since elementary school, ever since 
he punched me in the side of the head dur- 
ing a math test for no apparent reason. 
He’s actually remembered as the kid who 
punched people for no apparent reason 
and also as the kid who always fucked up 
the Maypole dance. After he hit me, we 
didn’t really communicate again until the 
eleventh grade, and then it was mostly by 
tilting our chins at each other and ex- 
changing heys. When we’d see each 
other at the bar, we’d tilt our chins, ex- 
change heys. Sometimes, if I happened 
to be outside when he was delivering 
the mail, I’d wave. 

I kicked him harder the second time, 
and without looking he felt around with 
his left hand, discovered my right shoe, 
patted around the laces, and untied 
the knot. I found it strangely endear- 
ing, his refusal to behave in spite of his 
vulnerability. 

“Let me drive you home,” I said. 

He rolled onto his back and squinted 
at me, looked a little like Joe Cocker 
having a fit onstage. “No.” 

“Donny. You need to get your mail- 
man rest in your mailman bed.” 

“You’re a raging asshole,” he said. “A 
royal son of a bitch.” 

“Maybe,” I said and looked out over 
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the bay and watched the moonlight 
do its shiny thing on the water. Then 
I sat on the log and lit a cigarette and 
considered my options. After a few 
drags, I patted him on the shoulder. 
“Let me give you a ride home, Don- 
ny,” I said. “Let me help you out.” 

“Fine,” he said. 

I grabbed his arm with my left 
hand and his armpit with my right 
and helped him up and over and in- 
to my beat-up Camry, a hand-me- 
down from my mother that I’d hated 
for years. After she died, I just half- 
hated it. The radio only picked up 
WBAB, an easy-listening station that 
she always had liked but I didn’t, and 
when I turned it on a man was sing- 
ing something awful about love, so 
I turned it off. 

We drove in silence for a while, 
and just after crossing the Snapper 
Inn Bridge he started dry heaving, 
so I signaled and pulled over. He 
had some trouble with the seat belt 
and then with the door handle, but 
eventually he managed both and fell 
out of the car, then crawled toward 
the little bit of salt marsh that re- 
mained after the giant houses with 
sump pumps in always-wet base- 
ments got built. I stepped out and 
leaned on the hood, and a streetlight 
humming a little bit down the road 
shut off. Sometimes I think they do 
that just for me— shut off when I 
approach. 

I looked up at the stars while Don- 
ny retched and spit, inhaled and spit, 
on and on, until he stopped. Then he started 
again, and I listened again, and when it 
seemed like he was finished, I walked 
over and asked him if he was all right. 
“I’m great,” he said. “Real good.” Then 
the streetlamp clicked once and hummed 
back on, and I saw orange-colored strings 
of vomit dangling from his mouth and his 
nostrils. I pointed to the cattails at first, 
then let my hand drop to what looked like 
might be poison ivy and told him to wipe 
his face with the leaves. He wiped with 



his shiny shirtsleeve. 

“Should’ve used the cattails,” I said. 

“Cattails?” 

“You know,” I said. “The pussywillows.” 

He told me that he was terrified of his 
brother. 

“He’ll be waiting up for me, man. Once, 
when I came in around this time, he head- 
butted me and broke my nose. He’s real- 
ly strong. He’s only thirteen, but he’s like 
a man already.” 

“Everybody’s scared of something.” 

I turned and walked around the car and 
climbed back in, started it up, looked at 
him standing there swaying in the just-a- 
little breeze, looked past him at the cattails 
swaying in the just-a-little breeze, rolled 
down the passenger-side window with the 
driver’s-side button. 

“You gonna get in?” 

“No.” 

“Get in,” I said. 

“No.” 

“Get in the fucking car, Donny.” 

He said no a third time and started 
hissing at me like a swan, or cat, or mo- 
ron. I told him to quit hissing but he kept 
at it for a while, then got in the car and re- 
fused to wear his seat belt. I said, “Okay, 
whatever you like,” then signaled and 


pulled onto the road. As I was getting 
up to speed, he leaned forward and 
turned the radio on. Another man was 
singing something awful about love, 
and as I reached to shut it off Donny 
punched me right in the temple. My 
head bounced off the driver’s-side 
window and everything whited out, 
like an overhead projector had been 
turned on inside my skull. I felt my- 
self slouch forward and my left hand 
loosen on the steering wheel, my right 
foot ease off the gas. I heard possible 
and impossible things: the car en- 
gine winding down, the tires humming 
lower on the road, Donny breathing, my 
breathing, grass breathing, crickets crick- 
eting in the night, like Fm-a-cricket, Fm- 
a-cricket . . . Fm-a-cricket , too . . . cat- 
tails and pussy willows swaying in the 
just-a-little breeze. I heard my mother’s 
voice say my name, just once, but it hung 
there, suspended in the ether around 
me before fading out. Then I heard and 
thought and felt nothing at all, just black 
and quiet, like before you’re born. 

Sometime later, like blip, I came back on. 
I knew before I opened my eyes that I was 
in the passenger seat of my car, that my car 
was parked in front of my house, and that it 
was Donny’s hand on my shoulder, gently 
shaking me, him saying, “Wake up, Alby. 
Alby. Alby. Alby, wake up.” it 






WILL SMITH SAYS THOSE 
WORDS AT THE END OF A 
CONVERSATION IN WH ICH THE 
FORTY S1X-YEAR-OL D TALKS 
ABOUT BASKETBALL, H IS KIDS, 
HIS NEW FILM FOCUS, HUGH 
J ACKMAN’S BODY FA T , CHRONIC 
DISSATISFACTION, AND, YES, 
HOW A RI VER REP RESENTS HIS 
HIGHEST ASPIRATION 






SITTING 

COURTSIDE 

AT THE 

SIXERS-GRIZZLIES 


GAME ON 

DECEMBER 13, 2014, 


AT THE WELLS 
FARGO CENTER 
IN PHILLY. 

Scott Raab: Nice seats. You come here 
often? 

Will Smith: I am not paying attention to 
the game at all this year. I’ve been in Pitts- 
burgh shooting. 

Voices: Will Smith, I love you! Will Smith! 
WS: That’s hilarious. 

SR: Did you play in high school? 

WS: No, not at all. I didn’t have the basket- 
ball gene. My first record came out when I 
was seventeen. 

SR: You turned pro. 

WS: I had a ball. Thirty days before I grad- 
uated from high school, my record came 
out. I had a month of having a record on 
the radio and being a high school student. 
It doesn’t get too much better than that. 
SR: A fella could even get laid that way. 
WS: I mean, if he wanted. 

Announcer: Ladies and gentlemen, please 
welcome to tonight’s game, Will Smith! 
SR: Are you conscious of that when you’re 
coming here— “Yeah, gonna be on the Jum- 
botron tonight”? 

WS: Never think about it ahead of time, 
and then right at the moment it’s like, “Oh, 


damn.” This is my first game of the year. I 
had an interesting revelation last year dur- 
ing the playoffs— the value of the sport and 
the value of sports in general, with the life 
lessons, the ups and downs. The depth of 
the life experience, what athletes are actu- 
ally offering to us when they come out and 
play, if you look at a season and go moment 
by moment. 

SR: It’s a spiritual journey. It’s a physical 
journey. It is a metaphor for life. 

WS: A beautiful metaphor. People feel it, 
but we don’t know. 

SR: I prefer to see pro athletes as two- 
dimensional. I don’t want to know they’re 
human— that they’re doing the best they 
can, that they cry when they lose, that they 
hurt. 

WS: It’s always so interesting to me. There 
are forty-four seconds left in the half. You 
can go in eleven up or six up. That’s a life 
lesson that was always missed on me. 

SR: Time management. 

WS: Time management is a huge issue for 
me. 

S R: One thing I learned from my time cov- 
ering the Cleveland team was lotion is very 
important. 

WS: What was the most important use that 
you saw? 

SR: Just to keep the skin moist. They show- 
er a lot. They sweat hard. 


WS: They wear a lot of lotion. 

SR: And up to that point, I didn’t know that 
lotion was important. You know, I thought 
it was a girlie thing to do. But you gotta keep 
moist. 

WS: I’m a cocoa-butter man. Because black 
people, we call it being ashy. 

SR: I flake. 

WS: White people get flaky, but black peo- 
ple get ashy. One of the worst things you 
can be as a child is ashy. Ashy is no good. 
SR: You knew that early. 

WS: My mother didn’t play ashy. 

SR: She was an educator? 

WS: Yeah, she grew up in Pittsburgh. She 
went to Carnegie Mellon. 

[Smith and Raab walk through the arena to 
a small , quiet room. Passersby request pho- 
tos and autographs .] 

Woman No. 1: How’s your team look? 
WS: Loving ’em! 

SR: Always glad I’m not the famous guy. 
[More photos, autographs .] 

Woman No. 2: I’m, like, gonna cry. Thank 
you so much, nice to meet you. I am gonna 
cry. Like, I need to go to the bathroom. 
Woman No. 3: You’re awesome. What 
aren’t you good at? 

WS: A whole lot of things. 

[Smith and Raab reach the quiet room.] 

SR: Tough shoot in Pittsburgh? 

WS: It feels so smooth and easy, but I guess 
it’s just the emotionality of the piece is 
wearing me out. But it doesn’t feel like it. 
SR: You’re playing a doctor? 

WS: The doctor who discovered CTE 
[chronic traumatic encephalopathy: de- 
generation associated with repetitive brain 
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trauma]. And it’s his life, but on the set the 
real people stop by two or three times a 
week— the families of Mike Webster, Jus- 
tin Strzelczyk, you know. 

SR: Those Steelers teams especially took a 
horrible beating. 

WS It’s a lot more emotionally battering. 
It’s strange, because I feel like I have a really 
smooth and wonderful day, and then I come 
home and collapse. 

SR: You’ve talked about acting as a chal- 
lenge. But I’ve never heard you go into the 
emotionality of acting. 

WS: With Six Degrees of Separation, I got a 
taste early of the dangers of going too far for 
a character. My character was in love with 
Stockard Channing’s character. And I ac- 
tually fell in love with Stockard Channing. 
SR: Will Smith the human being did? 


WS: Will Smith. So the movie was over and 
I went home, and I was dying to see Stock- 
ard. I was like, “Oh no! What have I done?” 
That was my last experience with Method 
acting, where you’re reprogrammingyour 
mind. You’re actually playing around with 
your psychology. You teach yourself to like 
things and to dislike things. It is a really 
dangerous place when you get good at it. 
But once I had that experience, I was like, 
No more Method acting. I was spending— 
for Six Degrees, I wanted to perform well 
so badly that I was spending six and seven 
and eight days in character before shoot- 
ing, and you have to be careful with that. 
SR: But you’re the guy who keeps saving 
the world and all humankind. 

WS: No, no, no. I really have that in me. 
SR: I think you might— ah, you’re joking. 


WS: Yeah, I was joking. But I have the spirit 
of desire to make people’s lives better. Being 
famous is such a gift for me because small 
things make people’s lives brighter. You just 
shake somebody’s hand. You just smile and 
write your name and people will talk about 
it for the rest of their lives. 

SR: That’s no joke. 

WS: I watched my grandmother and my 
mother at Resurrection Baptist Church, and 
everything was about how you help others. 
SR: Service. 

WS: The quality of your life was determined 
by the quality of your service. I’m attracted 
to characters who have a higher calling, 
who want to serve in ways where you get 
beyond the comfortable service and you get 
into the space of the sacrificial. And I really 
am attracted to characters who just want 
to do things that brighten the world. That 
probably is the central aspect of my person- 
ality. If you started chipping things away, if 
there were one thing that was really at the 
core, it is trying to be like my grandmoth- 
er. Her entire life was in service at Resur- 
rection Baptist Church. And she was just 
always happy. 

SR: You seem like a happy guy. 

WS: I have fun. I enjoy my life. And I was 
hardwired for a deep connection between 
service, God, and happiness. You kind of 
need all of those things to be in play for one 
to have the others. 

SR: Sometimes people don’t want to go to 
the movie theater to feel the darkest feel- 
ings they have. Sometimes they just want 
to escape and feel thrilled. 

WS: Escape and feel thrilled and have fun. I 
feel the higher quality of doing both things. 
That’s really where I am and where I’m 
growing to in my mind and in my heart as I 
try to go into this next phase of my career. 
Marvin Gaye said there’s a song inside of 
me and I can’t get it out. And I know it’s in 
there, and I can feel that it’s in there, and I 
can’t get it out. There’s so much that I want 
to say, and I haven’t been able to figure out 
how to say it in my art. I can only say it in 
ham-fisted, clumsy, nonpoetic ways, and 
I’m trying to figure out how to talk about 
life and talk about love and talk about pain 
and trials and tribulation in an artistic form. 
SR: It’s a long, tough process. 

WS: It’s excruciating. I always thought 
there was some place I was going, that there 
was some success or some achievement or 
some box-office number that was going to 
fill the hole. And what I realize is that life 
is a hole. It’s a process of continually try- 
ing to find and reinvent myself. I’m the type 
of person who is always going to be some- 
what dissatisfied with myself. I’m never go- 
ing to be smart enough. I’m never going to 
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be a good enough father. I’m never goingto 
be a good enough husband. I’m never go- 
ing to be a good enough actor for myself. I 
just never will be, and I have to get com- 
fortable with waking up every day and try- 
ing to move some little increment closer to 
the person I have always dreamed of being. 
SR: This is the journey. 

WS: This is the journey. 

SR: By the way, you can thank your father 
for the hole that’s never goingto be filled. 
WS: Yes. 

S R: You’re never gonna get up early enough. 
You’re never gonna work hard enough. 
WS: I took pretty much a year and a half 
off. In 2010, basically everything that I had 
ever dreamed of had come true and the hole 
was still there, you know? In 2010, it was 
“Whip My Hair” [Willow Smith’s hit sin- 
gle] and The Karate Kid, and Jada and I had 
just hosted the Nobel concert, and Barack 
Obama won the Nobel Peace Prize 
and the only interview he did was 
with Jada and me. It was the best 
and the worst year of my life. It was 
everything that I had dreamed, 
and my family was battered by the 
conquest. 

SR: They suffered emotionally? 

You weren’t around? 

WS: Well, no. We were doing it to- 
gether, but— I grew up in a military 
household. My father was in the 
Air Force. It was hospital corners 
on our beds growing up. 

SR: So working with Tommy Lee 
Jones was no big deal. 

WS: Tommy Lee was easy. 

SR: He’s a tough interview. I said, 

“You’re not too introspective, are 
you?” He said, “I am when some- 
one pays me to be.” 

WS: That’s hilarious. Tommy’s great. Tom- 
my is a fantastic intellect, and he is so deeply 
honest. He is brutally and beautifully hon- 
est. And I deeply appreciate that. And the 
only issue that I’ve found is that human be- 
ings are not creatures of logic; we are crea- 
tures of emotion. And we do not care what’s 
true. We care how it feels. And, you know, 
Tommy’s really logical. 

SR: You were saying the family was going 
through a hard time? 

WS: I love creating music and television 
and film. I love the hustle, I love the grind, 
I love working sixteen- and eighteen-hour 
days and waking up at four the next morn- 
ing and going to the gym. I love that. 

SR: You’ve called it a “psychotic” work 
ethic. 

WS: But it’s so enjoyable for me. And I had 
to make the transition into accepting that 
everybody doesn’t want to do that. My kids 


taught me to redefine love. Before 2010, 1 
had a vision. I saw a family in my mind that 
I wanted to have. And I was pushing and 
driving hard for my picture, and then I real- 
ized everyone has their own journey. I have 
to support what they want to do. I have to 
support the vision that they have for them- 
selves, not my vision. That was excruciat- 
ing for me. That was excruciating because 
I’m military-minded. And to have to back 
up off of the masculine in that way, to have 
to embrace a more gentle, understanding, 
loving, and caring side— that was a tough 
transition for me. 

SR: You’ve talked about still having a poor 
person’s mentality. The feeling that all of it 
could all go away. 

WS: Anything can go away. There’s no 
such thing as safety and security. You can 
do things that give you the illusion of safe- 
ty and security, but there’s really no such 
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thing. 

SR: It’s been a bad year for illusions about 
race in America— in Ferguson and lots of 
places. How has that affected you? 

WS: It’s been rough for me trying to find my 
position in the struggle and where my voice 
is needed and helpful. You know, I grew up 
in Philadelphia, and Philadelphia has a real- 
ly rough police-brutality history. I grew up 
in a neighborhood where it was very clear 
that the police were “them” and we were 
“us.” I also know that when I was seventeen 
years old, I had a $20,000 car, which made 
it certain that I got pulled over all the time. 
SR: What kind of car? 

WS: I had a red IROC-Z. But I had the 
full stereo system and the rims and the 
paint job. I had all of that foolishness that 
made me get pulled over extra. And I had 
an attitude the second they pulled me 
over. “What? Why you pullin’ me over?” 


I understand the difficulty and the pain, 
and there’s no easy way out right now. The 
change that has to happen is about to be so 
brutal and so painful. It’s not unlike the six- 
ties. I think there’s actually a deeper issue 
at play that America is going to have to face. 
What we’re really talking about in this is- 
sue is people walking around the street with 
guns that can make a decision whether or 
not they’re going to kill someone, right? And 
that’s even more difficult, because there’s 
really no way back from that. This is a gun 
culture. And it’s painful for me, because I 
cannot figure out how to be helpful. I’ve al- 
ways been telling my sons, We have to sepa- 
rate fault from responsibility— whose fault it 
is that black men are in this situation, whose 
fault it is doesn’t matter. It’s our responsibil- 
ity to make it go right. It’s our responsibil- 
ity. It’s a lot of people’s fault, systemic rac- 
ism, and it’s a lot of people’s fault that the 
black community is in the situa- 
tion that we’re in, but it’s our re- 
sponsibility to clean up the mess. 
SR: On a much lighter note, I 
watched Focus [out February 27] 
the other day and you still look 
unbelievable. No stunt torso— 
you’re still cut. You must work 
your butt off. 

WS: I like to look good, but I like 
my body to function well more 
than anything. For me, it’s as spir- 
itual and intellectual as it is phys- 
ical. And emotional. I’m a better 
husband, I’m abetter father, if my 
body is physically functioning at 
the highest possible levels. I enjoy 
pushing myself. There is nothing 
like having to change your phys- 
ical form to put you in contact 
with every weak part of yourself, 
to train yourself in discipline. You get con- 
fronted with all of the things you’ll be con- 
fronted with in your marriage, confronted 
with in your parenting, confronted with in 
your job. 

SR: Wisdom. 

WS: Put somebody on a treadmill and I’ll 
tell you how good they are at any other thing 
they do in life. 

SR: When I met Robert Downey, they were 
still building the set for the first Iron Man, 
and he was worried about changing his 
body. He was looking at Daniel Craig. Do 
you look at other guys? 

WS: That damn Wolverine. That’s as good 
as it gets right there. I’m going for him. I’m 
going for Hugh Jackman. His body fat had 
to be around 4. 

SR: And you? 

WS: I’m 10 right now. I’m 10. You know, I 
was probably 8 for Focus. 
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SR: Do you look back and think of a peak? 
WS: I got up to 225 for Ali. I was 183 for I Am 
Legend. It was 6 percent for I Am Legend, but 
that’s way down. So 183 to 225 is a huge shift. 
SR: Was Ali hard? 

WS: It was excruciating. 

SR: Emotionally? 

WS: Emotionally physically. Learn howto 
box, learn how to do an accent, and we were 
on multiple continents making the movie. 
But I had dinner with Nelson Mandela and 
Muhammad Ali. I would say that was prob- 
ably the high point of my career. 

SR: That’s the pinnacle. 

WS: That was the pinnacle. Nelson Mande- 
la was on my left, and Muhammad Ali was 
on my right. And so I got fully aware that 
I meant absolutely nothing in this world. 
SR: But you earned a place at that table. 
WS: I read a Bruce Lee quote that shifted 
how I’m trying to live my life right now. 
He said, Some targets are only meant to be 
aimed at. Right? And I took that 
to mean a shift for myself from 
goal orientation to path orienta- 
tion. Everything I got, leave it on 
the floor. Right now my mind’s 
not drifting to past interviews 
that didn’t go right or in the fu- 
ture, I hope— nothing. It’s right 
here, right now. The only thing 
that exists in this world right now 
is me and you. 

SR: Was it your grandmother 
who said to you “Don’t let suc- 
cess go to your head and failure 
go to your heart”? 

WS: No, that was Daphne Max- 
well Reid, Aunt Viv on Fresh 
Prince. 

SR: I love that line. 

WS: That was a valuable lesson 
for me a few years ago with Af- 
ter Earth. That was the most painful fail- 
ure in my career. 

SR: Worse than Wild Wild West ? 

WS: Wild Wild West was less painful than 
After Earth because my son was involved in 
After Earth and I led him into it. That was 
excruciating. What I learned from that fail- 
ure is how you win. I got reinvigorated after 
the failure of After Earth. I stopped working 
for a year and a half. I had to dive into why 
it was so important for me to have number- 
one movies. And I never would have looked 
at myself in that way. I was a guy who, when 
I was fifteen my girlfriend cheated on me, 
and I decided that if I was number one, no 
woman would ever cheat on me. All I have 
to do is make sure that no one’s ever bet- 
ter than me and I’ll have the love that my 
heart yearns for. And I never released that 
and moved into a mature way of looking 


at the world and my artistry and love until 
the failure of After Earth, when I had to ac- 
cept that it’s not a good source of creation. 
After Earth comes out, I get the box-office 
numbers on Monday and I was devastated 
for about twenty-four minutes, and then my 
phone rang and I found out my father had 
cancer. That put it in perspective— vicious- 
ly. And I went right downstairs and got on 
the treadmill. And I was on the treadmill 
for about ninety minutes. And that Monday 
started the new phase of my life, a new con- 
cept: Only love is going to fill that hole. You 
can’t win enough, you can’t have enough 
money, you can’t succeed enough. There 
is not enough. The only thing that will ever 
satiate that existential thirst is love. And 
I just remember that day I made the shift 
from wanting to be a winner to wanting to 
have the most powerful, deep, and beautiful 
relationships I could possibly have. 

SR: Your kids catch a ton of crap on Twitter 


and elsewhere. That can’t be fun. 

WS: With this generation of kids growing 
up, the technological battering is almost the 
norm. They generally avoid the stuff. They’re 
really well-adjusted around this business and 
understanding the nature of having to take 
a battering. It’s a brutal world out there for 
young people, for everybody. Willow had one 
moment. The Young Turks are Willow’s idol. 
They have a TV show online. They’re like 
a really powerful group of young writers, 
hosts, and political commentators. Willow 
loves the Young Turks, and that was the only 
moment I saw her cry. Other than that, she’s 
really well-adjusted with it. And Jaden un- 
derstands that that’s a part of this business. 
If he wants to do it, there’s a certain amount 
of battery that you have to be willing to live 
through. We have a quote that I put up in the 
house from Pema Chodron: “Only to the ex- 


tent that we expose ourselves over and over 
to annihilation can that which is indestruc- 
tible be found in us.” We call it leaning into 
the sharp parts. Something hurts, lean in. 
You just lean into that point until it loses its 
power over you. There’s a certain amount of 
suffering that you have to be willing to sus- 
tain if you want to have a good life. And the 
trick is to be able to sustain it with your heart 
open and still be loving. That is the real trick. 
SR: Art, not science. 

WS: That’s the thing that is painful: I always 
thought it was a science. I thought there was 
math. I was always looking for the math. 
As a parent, as a husband, as an actor, just 
as a human being, I suck a lot. You know, I 
suck so much more than I’ve thought that I 
should at forty-six. I hate not knowing what 
I should be doing. I don’t mind not being 
where I’m going, but I hate not knowing 
where I should be going. 

SR: You’ve talked about “slavery to dollars.” 
WS: You never lose the mentality. 
It’s such a strange thing. Jaden, my 
sixteen-year-old, he has one pair 
of shoes. 

SR: That’s it? 

WS: He has three pair of pants and 
he has five shirts. 

SR: Total? 

WS: Total. He has refused to be a 
slave to money. I so respect that. 
The younger generation is less of 
an ownership generation, anyway. 
And it’s such an interesting thing to 
watch, because I came from a mid- 
dle-class background, but, you know, 
our lights and gas would be cut off 
from not paying the bill. I grew up 
in a house where you would need 
the kerosene heaters in the winter 
in case the bills didn’t get paid. And 
he’s from the complete other end of 
the spectrum. And it’s so interesting to me 
that from growingup in that space, he could 
see the need for things in a way that he’s re- 
jecting. He’s like, “I’m not gonna let myself 
need things in that way”— but I would like 
him to get another pair of shoes. 

SR: Are you enjoying any of the material 
fruits of your labor? 

WS: There is a great line in Lawrence of Ara- 
bia. Anthony Quinn. “The Turks pay me a 
golden treasure, yet I am poor because I am 
a river to my people.” I just love that line. So 
I’m getting a T-shirt made: i am a river 
to my people. I just love that line. I want 
to take care of people. I want to help peo- 
ple. The maximum joy that I have is when I 
can create something that makes someone 
else’s life lighter, brighter, or better. And 
I’m past cars and jewelry, you know? I don’t 
even wear a watch. \t 
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A HIGH-FLYING EXPLORATION OF THE STREAMLINING, SIMPLIFICATION, 
AND ELEVATION OF THE CASUAL WARDROBE. FEATURING: T-SHIRTS 
WITH BLAZERS, SNEAKERS WITH SUITS, AND OTHER DISPATCHES FROM 
THE REVOLUTION IN HOW WE DRESS DOWN NOW. 

BUT FIRST, A SHORT MANIFESTO: 


Fashion has a natural propensity toward violent allergic reactions to itself 
every now and again— change, as ever, is the only constant— and as a fashion 
editor in good standing, I am pleased to report we now find ourselves enjoying 
just such a change. SI ’Bout time, too. SI The last ten years have been powered 
by intermittent waves of dandyism that drove otherwise sensible American 
men to cultivate interesting facial hair, perfect the just-so billow of their pock- 
et squares, and reeducate themselves in the lost art of throwing things to- ^ 
gether. We learned howto dress up, and stand out, all over again, and while M 
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> there was something invigorating 
about this change of heart (and 
clothes), particularly following the fin 
de siecle business-casual clusterfuck, 
it all just became way too much. As re- 
cently as just a year ago, I found my- 
self writing in my notebook at a fashion 
trade show: “cognac neon-wedge-soled, 
hand-burnished camouflage-print calf- 
skin brogues.” When you need ten words 
just to describe a pair of shoes, it’s time 
for a change. 

The change has come, even if outward- 
ly things look mostly the same. There are 
still jackets and suits and coats and shoes 
and bags. But things are pared down. Few- 
er patterns, quieter colors, slightly looser 
fits. Everything looks a little easier, with 
the focus refreshingly on content— and 
comfort— rather than impact. Designers, 
from the high end right on down to the 
ubiquitous megabrands, are seeing a new 
value in applying the lessons of fine tailor- 
ing to casual clothing. They are elevating 
weekend workhorses like varsity jackets 
(Louis Vuitton’s nubuck- and- cotton iter- 
ation, page 136) and chinos (the sartori- 
alized pair by Berluti, page 134, still slim 
below the knee but a tad roomier in the 
thigh) into the realm of true-blue luxu- 
ry. They’re advocating pairings —T-shirts 
under blazers, sneakers with suits— that 
were heretofore verboten among grown- 
ass men. And they are embracing details 
like the much-maligned pleat so that our 
casual favorites can fit and feel and per- 
form just as well as our finest suits. 

Having spent the past decade learn- 
ing to dress up, we’re now applying our 
appreciation for quality and our atten- 
tion to craftsmanship to dressing down. 
It’s the final frontier. We are simplifying. 
We are prioritizing. And we are realizing 
that the old rules, and the old hierarchies 
of up and down, high and low, don’t al- 
ways apply anymore. Quality is quality, 
which means that if it’s the right kinds of 
suits and sneakers (see page 127), or the 
right kinds of T-shirts and blazers (see 
opposite), we can wear them together 
with distinction. 

It’s a change of clothes, of course, but 
more important it’s a change of how we 
think about clothes. A good suit has its 
place, sure, but it’s not the be-all and end- 
all, and a pair of well-made jeans or ele- 
vated chinos can fit just as well and feel 
just as good and probably take you just 
as far. It’s up to each of us to learn what 
works (and doesn’t work) for our lives 
and needs, and to choose and wear our 
clothes accordingly. The more we know, 
the less we’ll need. -NICK SULLIVAN 



THE 

(CASUAL) 

RULES 

BLAZER 
TEE EDITION 


AND (RE) 
INTRODUCING . . . 

The New 501's: 
Your granddad's 
favorite jeans, now 
with a slimmer leg, a 
higher rise, and a new 
lease on life. All the 
basics are still there, 
but it's as though a 
really good tailor 
applied all the things 
we like in a suit to a 
basic pair of jeans. 


Cotton jeans ($78) 
by Levi's. 


Johnson, D. 

No tucking of the tee, 
no bunching or rolling 
of the jacket. Firearm 
entirely optional. 


Z, J. 

The tee needs to stop 
just below your belt- 
line and have a crisp, 
straight hem. 


Gosling, R. 

Beware the deep V 
or the scoop neck. 
Cleavage is still best 
left to the ladies. 
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THE (NEW) SUMMER UNIFORM 


We have to admit: We did not see this one 
coming. As recently as two or three years ago, 
a T-shirt and blazer worn together was still 
the stuff of Don Johnson’s fever dreams. But 
then blazers started changing— lightening and 
softening up. And then T-shirts started chang- 
ing, too, with better fits and finer fabrics. And 
when you’ve got the right blazer (unlined, 
textured, lightly structured) and the right 
T-shirt (fitted but not tight; substantial with- 
out being thick), it looks casual and consid- 
ered, laid-back and luxurious. 


X Two-button linen herringbone sport coat 
($1,495) by Ralph Lauren Black Label; cotton 
T-shirt ($68) by the Men's Store at Blooming- 
dale's; cotton jeans ($185) by Polo Ralph 
Lauren; steel Pilot's chronograph ($5,900) by 
IWC; sunglasses ($390) by Dolce & Gabbana. 






“BY TAKING THE SWEATSHIRT OUT OF THE 
ACTIVE SPORTSWEAR WORLD AND CLEANING IT UP, IT’S BECOME 

SOMETHING NEW, RELEVANT, AND FRESH AGAIN. 
JUST DON’T WEAR IT WITH YOUR JOGGING PANTS.” 


-FRANK MUYTJENS, J. CREW 
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THE REINVENTION OF THE SWEATSHIRT 


We’ve been taught since we were boys what it means to dress up, yet lately we’ve been paying more at- 
tention to the fundamentals of dressing down. But what does it mean to dress differently— to think that a 
sweatshirt ought to fit and feel as good as a cashmere sweater? This double-faced cotton sweatshirt from 
Bally is spongy, ultrasoft, and sits close to your body, all while maintaining the sweatshirt’s key character- 
istics (elastic cuffs, V-pattern neck, exposed seams). It’s a very, very basic item redone by a luxury brand, 
and the difference is in the details. 

X Opposite: Suede jacket ($2,398) by John Varvatos; cotton sweatshirt ($195) and cotton trousers ($195) 
by Todd Snyder; cotton henley ($195) by Eidos Napoli; suede chukka boots ($585) by Church's; steel Navitimer 
watch ($10,480) by Breitling; nylon-and-leather knotted bracelet (on bag) ($75) by Caputo & Co. 
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WITH BOTH 


PRO TIP 

"You just put on a clean white 
shirt and you are properly dressed 
for just about any occasion." 
—Tom Ford 


Double-breasted cotton-den- 
im suit ($2,195) by Tod's; cotton 
oxford shirt ($195) by Hamilton 
Shirts; leather shoes ($835) 
by Grenson; steel Challenge 
International de Tourisme 1932 
watch ($1,850) by Oris. 


“I LOVE 
PIECES 


HOW EASILY COTTON SUITS CAN BE SPLIT UP, 
WORKING EQUALLY HARD AND LOOKING JUST 
AS GOOD AS WHEN THEY’RE WORKING 

TOGETHER AS A SUIT.” 

-MICHAEL BAST I A N 



LUXURY COMES DOWN TO EARTH 


For all the talk about elevatingyour closet’s basic building blocks, an equal- 
ly important movement has transpired on the upper end of things: the soft- 
ening, loosening, and/or unstructuring of luxury goods. In another life, 
the suit opposite might’ve been made from some wool-silk blend; instead, 
it’s made of finely woven denim. Similarly, this weekend bag from Zegna 


would have had some serious lining to it and enough brass hardware to 
set off a metal detector, but in a nod to these laid-back times, the design- 
ers have rendered it in calfskin (one of the more pliable leathers around) 
and in a form that is squishy, scrunchy, and all-around un-fuck-upable. 
This softer, more comfortable way of doing business is a welcome advance. 


Watch, listen, share, and more— scan any page with the free Esquire2 app. 
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THE ELEVATION OF WHITE CANVAS SNEAKERS 


Canvas sneakers 
($95) by 
Converse Jack 
Purcell Signature. 


They were perhaps the first performance shoe, the choice of badmin- 
ton champions (Jack Purcell, 1935) and basketball players (Chuck Tay- 
lor, 1918) and anyone who needed to juke, jive, pivot, etc. The canvas is 
flexible and porous, allowing the foot to move and the skin to breathe; 
the rubber outersoles grip the ground; and their design is so simple 
that they’ll never get in your way. The best white canvas sneakers to- 
day (and they don’t get much better than Purcells, recently stream- 
lined as part of a new Converse Signature series) don’t look all that 
different from how they did fifty years ago. We are the ones who are 
different, and we know that a well- designed sneaker can look as at 
home with an unlined suit as with a pair of rumpled chinos. 


X Opposite: Two-button mohair suit ($3,610) by Prada; cotton T-shirt 
($88) by Sunspel; canvas-and-leather sneakers ($75) by New Balance. 
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Vajc\2 Watch, listen, share, and more— scan any page with the free Esquire2 app. 




RULE NO. 

594 


RULE NO. 593 (NO SUITS 
WITH SNEAKERS) 

IS HEREBY REVOKED. 


“SNEAKERS ARE 
THE ENLIGHTENED 
MAN’S WING TIPS. 
THEY’LL TAKE 
AWAY YEARS 
FROM YOUR AGE 
AND GIVE YOU A 
BIT OF C00L- 
AS LONG AS THEY 
ARE THE RIGHT 
SNEAKERS.” 

-TOMAS M A I E R, BOTTEGA 
VENETA AND TOMAS MAIER 




Robert Capa and his camera were 
present at the Normandy landings, 
the liberation of Paris, and the 
Spanish Civil War, and through it all, 
more often than not, he wore a proto- 
M-65 with pockets bulging with equip- 
ment and film. Filson's Capa-inspired 
"jac-shirt," right, designed in concert 
with military nostalgist Nigel Cabourn, 
comes with a trim fit and expandable 
pockets that can hold whatever 
you need for a day in the trenches. 
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AND NOW LET US PRAISE THE MILITARY 



Like all military innovations, the M-65 jacket was designed with the 
knowledge that any engineering flaw could cost someone life and/or 
limb. The finished product, first introduced in 1965, is based entirely 
on functional simplicity and reliability, with every pocket, stitch, and 
detail conceived to perform in difficult conditions. Today, outside of 
combat zones, the M-65 has been repurposed as the ultimate trav- 
el jacket. Whether it’s the streamlined cotton iteration from the Gap 
(left) or the Robert Capa-inspired j acket from Filson (below), it still 
performs, every time, and looks good doing it. 


X Cotton herringbone field jacket ($365) by C.C. Filson; cotton cham- 
bray shirt ($69) and cotton chinos ($109) by Tommy Hilfiger; cotton 
crewneck ($115) by Billy Reid; leather boots ($405) by Wolverine; leather 
belt ($88) by Cole Haan; vintage bag by F. J. Otten. 
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“CASUAL CLOTHES- 
THE MAKE, THE 
MATERIAL, THE 
PROPORTIONS— HAVE 
TO BE AS NICE AS 
THE FANCIER THINGS 
IN THE CLOSET. 
JUST ELEVATE THE 
CLOTHES YOU LOVE 
MOST TO THE 
NEXT LEVEL.” 


-TOMAS MAIER 
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WHEN FORM MEETS FUNCTION, EVERYBODY WINS 


The Persol 714’s, a revolutionary pair of foldable, collapsible sunglasses first created back in the 1960s, 
were synonymous with Steve McQueen, who wore them in The Thomas Crown Affair and who made 
everything he wore about 32 percent cooler. And the fact that they were purpose-built, with a problem 
in mind— what to do with one’s shades— reflects an optimal marriage of form and function. Persol re- 
cently updated and upgraded the original 714’s with lighter frames and a slimmer profile, all while main- 
taining the same unbeatable utility. 

X Opposite: Two-button cotton blazer ($1,875) and cotton henley ($325) by Dolce & Gabbana; cotton-blend 
trousers ($255) by Rag & Bone; suede oxfords ($555) by Church's; suede belt ($675) by Brunello Cucinelli. 


fic|2 Watch, listen, share, and more— scan any page with the free Esquire2 app. 
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“MEN JUST WANT TO RELAX. WE WANT SOMETHING 
WEAR WITH JEANS, WITH A TROUSER, WITH A CHINO — 
THAT SORT OF LIVE WITH YOU. 

VERSATILITY AND SIMPLICITY ARE THE KEYS.” 

-BILLY REID 



THE ENDORSEMENT: THE THREE-HAND WATCH 


Notice, if you will, there is no date display cluttering up the dial of this here watch. And no- 
tice, if you can, the absence of chronograph pushers on either side of the crown interrupt- 
ing the streamlined silhouette. There are no subdials and no moon phases or tiny numbers 
lining the bezel that you pretend to use as a tachymeter: It’s just a simple, straightforward, 
masculine watch that tells the time, and at 41mm in diameter, the case is no smaller or larg- 
er than a man’s wrist should bear. 


RULE NO. 

656 


THE BIGGER THE WATCH, 
THE LOUDER THE MAN. 
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THE RUMPLE 
SITUATION 

A light rumple helps 
keep up the casual 
quotient. (Good!) 

Anything more 
makes you look like 
you just rolled out of 
bed. (Bad!) 


Two-button silk- 
and-wool blazer 
($3,495) and silk-and- 
wool pants ($1,375) 
by Giorgio Armani; 
cotton-linen shirt 
($139) by J. Hilburn; 
leather derby shoes 
($295) by Coach; 
watch by Omega; 
leather belt ($530) by 
Brunello Cucinelli. 


WE CAN 

THE KINDS OF THINGS 



I- 
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Cotton twill 
chinos ($675) 
by Berluti. 



THEM NEXT-GEN CHINOS 


The difference between everyday chinos 
and elevated chinos comes down to the de- 
tails. This pair from Berluti combines ele- 
ments both sartorial (a properly finished 
trouser waistband) and practical (the bar 
tacks that reinforce certain seams are just 
like the ones you’d find in wartime chinos), 
and they’re made in a very dense cotton twill. 
Tailored around the waist, roomier in the up- 
per leg, and tapered below the knee— Berluti 
has applied a sartorial interest in this, the 
most casual of clothes. 

X Opposite: Cotton bomber jacket ($335) by 
Cockpit USA; cotton gabardine jacket ($950) 
by Tomas Maier; cotton-blend henley ($119) 
by Spyder; cotton-linen khakis ($108) by the 
Men's Store at Bloomingdale's; leather boots 
($280) by Wolverine. 
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THE PLEAT SITUATION 

Most of us had a two-decade 
reprieve from the ol' to-pleat-or-not- 
to-pleat conundrum, but now that the 
pleat is returning to the mainstream, 
we need to make the choice: flat 
front (as here), or a single pleat (see 
next page), the better to give us a little 
more room in the upper leg? 


“THE CHINO IS THE MOST AMERICAN 
ITEM THAT EXISTS, AND LIKE EVERY 
ICONIC PIECE, IT IS OPEN TO ENDLESS 
POSSIBILITIES AND INTERPRETATIONS.” 


ITALO ZUCCHELLI, CALVIN KLEIN 




“JUST LIKE ANY BEAUTIFUL BUILDING, 
STYLE STARTS WITH A STRONG 
FOUNDATION. WE WANT THINGS THAT FIT 
OUR LIFESTYLE, AND WE ALSO WANT THINGS 
TO BE VERSATILE. . . DAY INTO NIGHT, OR 
WORK INTO WEEKEND, GYM TO NIGHTCLUB. 

THE RULES HAVE CHANGED.” 


-TODD SNYDER 



SUEDE IS CASUAL INCARNATE 


And nubuck, too. From the nubby hand of these 
chukka boots to the textured torso of that there 
varsity jacket on the opposite page, buffed 
leathers and their subtle naps offer just the 
right amount of texture and depth to keep 
things looking easy And while suede’s soft hand 
(the result of buffing the inner side of the hide) 
and nubuck’s finer nap (the result of buffing the 
outer side of the hide) are meant more for the 
eyes than anything else, they do have the add- 
ed benefit of being both durable and long-last- 
ing. (Plus, you never have to get ’em polished.) 


Suede chukka 
boots ($158) 
by Banana 
Republic. 


RULE NO. 

943 


IN ASCENDING ORDER 
OF FORMALITY: CANVAS, 
DISTRESSED LEATHER, 
SUEDE, NUBUCK, 
POLISHED LEATHER, 
PATENT LEATHER. 


X Opposite: Leather-and-cotton varsity 
jacket ($5,500) by Louis Vuitton; cotton shirt 
($125) and cotton-and-linen trousers ($295) 
by Michael Kors; leather boots ($975) by 
Esquivel; steel Heritage Ranger watch ($2,950) 
by Tudor; twill bag (price available upon 
request) by Ghurka. 
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HOW TO WEAR 
NEUTRALS WELL? 
TEXTURE IS IMPORTANT. 
HOW THE FABRIC 
MOVES IS IMPORTANT, TOO. 
AND ALWAYS LOOK FOR 
SLIGHTLY DIFFERENT 
SHADES TO MAKE 
THINGS LOOK FRESHER 
L AND RICHER.” 
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THE EXTRA 
10 PERCENT 

Shorter, narrower, and 
more restrained than the 
traditional kind, a good 
spring raincoat doesn't 
weigh you down while 
covering your back. It's 
best in colors beyond the 
standard beige. 

Cotton trench coat 
($995) by Burberry Brit. 


FOR STORE INFORMA- 
TION SEE PAGE 172. 
PHOTOGRAPHED 
AT THE AMERICAN 
AIRPOWER MUSEUM, 
FARMINGDALE, NEW 
YORK. GROOMING BY 
JESSICA ORTIZ FOR 
THE WALL GROUP. 


THE NEW COLOR PALETTE 


Since so much of men’s casual clothing stems from the military, it’s no surprise that most of it tends toward the neu- 
tral-all khakis, tans, and browns. And that runs the risk of things getting a little . . . beige. But the truth is that there’s 
such a multiplicity of colors within that military palette, and the key to wearing them well is to mix up separates in 
different shades of neutrals— olives, slates, even rust. Pick your tones and add an accent accordingly. 


X Opposite: Double-breasted wool blazer ($1,095) by Z Zegna; cotton shirt ($375) and cotton trousers ($445) 
by Ermenegildo Zegna; canvas lace-up shoes ($665) by John Lobb; vintage bag by F. J. Otten. 
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ONIGHT is Wednesday night in Las Vegas, which 
means Scott Thompson has to become Carrot 
Top a little earlier than he does most nights. He 
has Tuesdays off, so yesterday he didn’t have to 
be Carrot Top at all if he didn’t want to be, ex- 
cept he left the serenity of his house to have lunch with 
his friend Nicolas Cage, who was wearing a white leather 
suit. Cage, knowing that a white leather suit has a way of 





changing everybody in its presence, had asked in advance wheth- 
er it was okay for him to wear it, and Thompson agreed to pro- 
vide the necessary counterweight. Perhaps feeling on a roll, Cage 
has just texted Thompson with another proposal. The rodeo is in 
town, and tomorrow Cage wants to go to a western-themed gift 
show called Cowboy Christmas to buy Thompson a pair of chaps. 
This time last year, Cage and Thompson stumbled into Cowboy 
Christmas, and Cage came out the other side in full cowboy getup, 
including his own pair of chaps and a southern accent that took 
him a long while to shake. Cage was transformed to his soul that 
day, and now he wants Thompson to join him in league with the 
horsebreakers. So tomorrow: chaps. 


But first comes Wednesday. Six nights each week, 240 nights each 
year, the fifty-year- old Thompson appears as Carrot Top down at 
the Luxor, playing between Menopause the Musical (“The Hilari- 
ous Celebration of Women and the Change!”) and a burlesque show 
called Fantasy (“The Strip’s Biggest Tease”). And on three of those 
nights— Wednesdays, Saturdays, and Mondays— Thompson has to 
arrive early for a preshow meet and greet. His most fervent admir- 
ers pay an additional forty-nine dollars on top of their seventy-one- 
dollar tickets to chat with him in the theater’s lobby, take pictures 
with him, and get his autograph. 

When Thompson surfaces from his dressing room, his personal 
assistant— a deeply loyal and connected forty-eight-year-old man 
named Jeff Molitz— is at his shoulder, as he almost always is. Molitz, 
nicknamed Porno Jeff because of some work he does on the side, is 
short and bearded, with a long ponytail and a closet filled with Carrot 
Top-branded clothing. “It’s the uniform,” Porno Jeff says. They met 
through Porno Jeff’s local Mail Boxes Etc. franchise, which Thomp- 
son sometimes used to ship his trunks of comedic props, including 
what he calls Hugh Hefner’s walker (it has a big dildo taped to the 
front of it) and Rosie O’Donnell’s buffet tray (there are five of them). 
Nine years ago, Porno Jeff became Thompson’s full-time assistant, 
and he has since evolved from Man Friday into celebrity-by-proxy. 
He hosts a Super Bowl party at his house that has become massive 
enough that Monster Energy drinks and Kraft Nabisco sponsor it; 
he calls up a picture on his phone of the more than two thousand 
packets of Kool-Aid that arrived earlier today. 

Six fans are waiting in the theater lobby. Three are a family from 
Kansas, in Las Vegas to celebrate their daughter’s twenty-first birth- 
day; one is a man who has come by himself; and the last two are Zoe, 
just out of her teens, and Dan, a middle-age man. Zoe has a carrot 
broach pinned to her lapel. 

“I thought you’d be taller,” she says to Thompson when he appears. 

“I thought I’d be taller, too,” he says, and Zoe laughs herself in- 
to a swoon. “You’re gorgeous,” she says when she recovers, which 
leaves Porno Jeff looking sideways at Dan. Their relationship is un- 
clear and nobody wants to ask about it, because every possible an- 
swer has its complications. He seems too old to be her husband, too 
handsy to be her father. But they are in some kind of union, at least 
in their drunkenness, and Dan doesn’t seem especially pleased that 
Zoe is about to spring a leak for Carrot Top. 

“I think I’m pretty funny,” Dan suddenly announces to the room. 
This isn’t unusual. Thompson’s public life is peppered with im- 
promptu auditions by strangers who see in him a chance to vali- 
date their self-belief. How hard can funny be? The way tough guys 
chest up to boxers— Thompson has seen such idiocy around Mike 
Tyson, another friend— amateur comics feel compelled to try to make 
him laugh. He is excellent at pretending to laugh. Only a few hours 
ago, he was in a sporting-goods store and an old man started shout- 
ing an off-color joke in his general direction. It involved an equally 
elderly man hiring a prostitute. 

“Are you ready for some super sex?” the hooker asks him. 

“I’ll take the soup,” he says. 

“You can use that in your show,” the old man told Scott Thomp- 
son— the same Scott Thompson who has made a millionaire’s liv- 
ing as a comedian for nearly thirty years, who has sprawling homes 
in Las Vegas and his native Florida with a Mercedes-Benz G- Class 
SUV parked in each driveway, who once played for stadiums and 
countless late-night TV audiences, and who now performs those 
240 shows for eighty thousand people in his nineteenth year in 
Las Vegas— just in case Carrot Top needs “I’ll take the soup” to 
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kick-start his career. 

And now here’s Dan, who 
also thinks he’s pretty funny. 
“Here’s my story,” he says be- 
fore he launches into some 
drunken ramble that, para- 
doxically, sounds as though 
he’s rehearsed it in front of a 
mirror. Zoe is mortified. She 
elbows Dan out of the way. 
“You’re so wonderful for this 
city,” she says to Thompson. 
He thanks her, but with a 
hesitation born of doubt, the 
way a diner waitress might 
handle a hundred- dollar tip. 
He is that rare comedian who 
has been the subject of nearly as many jokes as he has told, and com- 
pliments are so often the setup for a barb. This time, however, there 
is no joke. Zoe is genuine in her allegiance to Carrot Top. She asks 
to put her hands through his signature red hair, asks him to sign her 
new Carrot Top T-shirt, asks him only for the things he can provide 
and gives him only love in return. 

Just before Zoe melts into a puddle, Porno Jeff moves to wrap 
things up. They have a show to do. Thompson says goodbye and 
opens the door that leads to his dressing room. Halfway through, 
he’s stopped by a cry from Zoe. She has one last request. “Can I have a 
kiss?” she asks. Thompson gives her a hug and a peck. She purrs in his 
arms. ‘You’ve just made an eleven-year-old girl very happy,” she says. 

“Oh, shit!” Thompson shouts, and he throws his hands off her as 
though he were electrocuted. ‘You’re eleven?” 

Everybody laughs— everybody except Zoe and Dan. Zoe looks 
down and blushes. “Oh, God, no, that’s not . . . That’s when I first fell 
in love with you,” she says. Dan is a different shade of crimson when 
he teeters up to Thompson, still trapped in the half- open door. ‘You 
tell me, Carrot Top,” Dan says, his pointed finger the only part of him 
that’s dead steady. “Why can’t I be the funny one?” 


T THOMPSON'S GREATEST fear is stand- 
ing on a stage and hearing silence. He’s 
entertained in some capacity since he 
was a child. After his parents divorced 
when he was twelve, he decided his job 
was to tell his mother jokes to cheer her 
up— the way another child might take out 
the trash. He can remember her waking 
him to do his Jimmy Carter impersonation for her bridge club, and 
today there remains something vaudevillian about his act— a relent- 
less, physical, almost pathological eagerness to please. He is not 
wry or aloof. His comedy is not intellectual; he’s not Louis C. K. or 
Chris Rock making light out of the dark. One of Thompson’s big- 
gest current laughs involves Bill Cosby and ether, but mostly he 
tells joke after harmless joke, with no larger purpose than making 
families from Kansas laugh. 

There are his trunks of props, of course, but over the years they 
have become less the foundation of his act than its curtain walls. 
There are also hundreds of musical and video cues, an elaborate 
duet of comedic timing that he conducts with a former stand- 
up named Lee Lorren, stashed with a soundboard in the back of 
the house. (For nearly two decades, Lorren has also set up the 


trunks before each show; every prop has its place. “How do you 
put that on a resume?” he says. “What have you been doing with 
your life?”) Thompson, with Lorren’s invisible assistance, is ex- 
pert at making things look improvisational, riding on the edge of 
chaos. Only repeated viewings reveal that the laughs that seem 
like accidents have been planned out like cities. 

On Thompson’s best nights, the laughter turns into a cascade. 
People haven’t recovered from his shot at Delta (“Don’t Expect 
Luggage To Arrive”) before he hits them with Ellen DeGeneres’s 
coffee mug (it has a pair of Barbie-doll legs spread open on its 
rim). “I’m not proud of some of this,” he says midway through 
his show, but the cumulative effect of his delivery is undeniable: 
One woman interrupted a recent performance by shitting her 
pants. His show is never shorter than sixty- five minutes, but on 
most nights it lasts closer to ninety— “I sit around all day wait- 
ing to do this,” he says— setting what must be some kind of land- 
speed record for punchlines. 

Only once, in the middle of his set, does he go longer than a 
few seconds without a laugh or a stab at one. He stops and tells 
a story. It took him years to find the courage to tell a story, to be 
closer to his genuine self onstage. (He used to wear costumes up 
there, polka dots and bowling shoes; now he just wears jeans and 
a T-shirt.) He tells a lot more stories these days. Most of them are 
very short, and most of them are some version of the truth: the 
woman who told him that he looks just like Carrot Top, “no of- 
fense”; the child in a P. F. Chang’s who asked him whether he was 
the real Carrot Top and not an impersonator. “A Carrot Top im- 
personator?” he roars from the stage. “How fucking sad is that?” 

But the story in the middle isn’t like the others. The stage is 
darkened, his trunks of props disappearing in the shadows. He is 
cast in a green glow, leaving him stripped even of his red hair. If 
only for a moment, he is just another stand-up, a man with a mi- 
crophone, and he begins to speak. This story is also mostly true, 
about a run-in he had at the Canadian border, a case of mistak- 
en identity involving a different comedian named Scott Thomp- 
son, who deals in a different kind of funny. The whole bit is may- 
be three minutes long, and it yields a couple of small laughs and 
ends with one big one. For some comedians, that’s an enviable 
math, but for Thompson, for Carrot Top, it presents as agony, a 
painful test of self-discipline and restraint. For him, it’s almost 
like practicing a martial art. 

R BEFORE HIS SHOW on Friday night, Thomp- 
son gives a tour of the more usual frenzy in- 
side his head. Alas, he is not wearing chaps; 
Cage had to bail on Cowboy Christmas. He 
rents out a warehouse in sight of the Luxor’s 
black-glass pyramid. It’s not a storage unit; it’s 
a damn warehouse, maybe twenty feet high, 
with rows of metal shelves stacked to the ceil- 
ing. The shelves are filled with boxes of props, virtually every one he’s 
ever built. One of his first was a Neighborhood Watch sign that he 
stole to demonstrate the ineffectiveness of neighborhood watches. 
Some small crowd somewhere liked that, and everything else just 
spiraled from there. Thompson’s father, Larry, was a rocket scien- 
tist at NASA, which, besides being good for a laugh, makes a twist- 
ed sort of sense. Both of them found expression through machines. 

Some of the props— like Bill Clinton’s presidential podium, with 
the back of a woman’s head bobbing out from behind it— have been 
retired for years. Others are rotated in and out of circulation as cur- 
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To see video of Carrot Top onstage, scan here with Esquire2. 
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rent events dictate. One shelf, for instance, contains every NFL hel- 
met, each rigged so that it can hold a box of tissues, depending on 
that week’s results. There are welding masks and piles of spare parts, 
a pair of mannequins, and a black-and-white movie clapperboard. 
This one has a small black rectangle hovering maybe a foot over it 
on the end of a thin stick. It doesn’t make much sense until Thomp- 
son picks it up, looking like a child rediscovering an old toy. He holds 
the clapperboard in front of him and the black rectangle ends up un- 
der his nose— Hitler’s mustache. “ I need Mel Gibson to direct again,” 
he says, throwing the clapperboard back on the shelf. Nearby, an- 
other box has been labeled in black marker: box o’ cock. It does, in 
fact, contain many facsimiles of the human penis. One of their thick- 
veined brethren is back at the Luxor, where it appears nightly as El- 
ton John’s microphone. 

Most of Thompson’s jokes, however, are aimed squarely at him- 
self. He is well aware that for every Zoe, there is a Dan. In 1998, he 
starred in a movie called Chairman of the Board — probably the apex 
of his national ascent— that is best remembered for a disastrous ap- 
pearance by his costar, Courtney Thorne- Smith, on Conan. Norm 
Macdonald was sitting next to her. “If it’s got Carrot Top in it, you 
know what a good name for it would be?” Macdonald asks at one 
point. “Box-Office Poison.” 

By then, Thompson had already become an easy target, a chance 
to define which side of the 1990s you were on. He won best male 
stand-up at the American Comedy Awards in 1994, but for the late 
Bill Hicks, he represented some terrible modern instinct toward base- 
ness: “Carrot Top: for people who didn’t get Gallagher,” Hicks fa- 
mously ripped. Even in friendly Florida, awoman named Vicki Rouss- 
man asked him to perform at her Orlando workshop for aspiring 
comedians. When he finished his set, she got up and announced to the 
students: “Now, this is what you don’t want to do.” By some unspo- 
ken consensus, Carrot Top had become the Creed of comedy— wild- 



Clockwise from top left: Thompson in his dressing room at the Luxor, 
with a few of his prop trunks behind him; out on the town with pal and 
Gold Jacket Club comember Vince Neil of Motley Criie; preparing a 
prop backstage (a negligee with kitchen timers, intended to guide 
men during lovemaking). Opposite page: Thompson before he was 
Carrot Top, age thirteen. 


ly popular but disrespected almost because of his easy mass appeal. 

“If you read what people say about you, it will kill you,” Thomp- 
son says. “Don’t do that. But I know some people say I’m hideous, 
the most disgusting, ugliest guy in the world. And then some peo- 
ple say, ‘Oh my God, he’s fucking beautiful.’ I’ve always been love or 
hate. That’s fine. Thank God I’ve had more love than hate.” 

He still tries to beat hate to the punch. During his show, Thompson 
plays a clip of his loss on Star Search in the early nineties to a come- 
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dian named Bob Zany: When Ed McMahon announces the scores, 
the picture freezes, fuck superimposed over it in big block letters. 
He shows another clip, from Family Feud: “Name an annoying celeb- 
rity you wish would just go away.” “Carrot Top, ” a contestant shouts. 
He jokes about why redheads are apparently going extinct (“Because 
nobody’s fucking us, that’s why”) and the rumors that he’s had plas- 
tic surgery (“Wouldn’t I look better if I’d had a face-lift?”) and that 
he’s gay (after showing a picture of him and Lance Bass from ’N Sync, 
he says, “And I’m the one wearing the mesh tank top”). In his never- 
ending search for material, he has become his own principal prop. 

After the trip to the warehouse, after he makes the long walk from 
his reserved parking spot to his dressing room, Thompson is quiet. 
Strangers often ask him if he’s feeling okay, because when he’s not 
in the company of white leather suits, he isn’t anything like how you 
remember him from TV. “I guess I save it for my performances,” he 
says. He lights scented candles and puts on his usual preshow mu- 
sic: Queen is essential; Freddie Mercury is his patron saint. He fid- 
dles with a pair of jeans he’s been festooning with patches cut from 
children’s clothes he picked up at a thrift store. Next, he starts bedaz- 
zling a new pair of sneakers with glitter. He’s always trying to make 
things different from what they are. When he was a kid, he hated his 
red hair and begged his mom to bleach it. Denied, he rearranged his 
bedroom furniture every six weeks. He still spends a lot of time in 
his garden with his beloved leaf blower (you can tell it’s his because 
it has Carrot Top decals on it) or planting flowers. A few years ago, 
he was maniacal about bodybuilding— steroid use being another of 
the rumors that’s chased him; he says he just worked out constant- 
ly, bored by sitting around all day— but now he’s a runner, down to 
145 pounds. He insists that he hasn’t had a face-lift, and in the flesh 
he doesn’t look as though he has, but he gets Botox and has had his 
eyebrows and eyelashes tinted. “If I looked fifty right now, I’d prob- 
ably kill myself,” he says. 

He looks up from his sneakers and tells a story. When he first 
came to Las Vegas in 1996, landing at the MGM Grand, he played 
six days a week, twice on Saturdays. George Carlin also worked at 
the MGM Grand, and he asked Thompson why he did the twin Sat- 
urday shows. He said it gave him a second chance if he bombed the 
first time around. Carlin stepped right up to his face. 

“Don’t ever give the audience the upper hand,” Carlin told him. 
“If they get it, they get it. If they don’t, that’s on them. You don’t get 
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CARROT TOP, 
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a second chance. They’re getting a second chance.” 

“I took the advice,” Thompson says, “but I never could live by it. 
I still think I had something to do with it.” 

Thompson heads to the stage. This audience will not need a sec- 
ond chance, and he knows it the instant he steps out into the lights. 
They are his. Even when he trips over a punchline or misses a mark- 
even when an accident really is an accident— they are with him. He 
feels that elusive cascade under his feet, and he knows that every- 
thing he hopes for will come true, and he knows that the explosion 
of streamers that ends his show with a bang will launch the first 
standing ovation of his week. He seizes the chance to thread some 
new material into his act’s second half, testing out some bits before 
an audience that will let him be whatever he wants to be. He tin- 
kers. He ditches a couple props, adds a couple stories. One of them 
involves an old man shouting a joke at him in a sporting-goods store. 
“I’ll take the soup,” he says. 

A AFTER THE SHOW, Thompson says he wants 
to see a friend of his at Caesars, and he and Por- 
no Jeff walk through the bowels of the Luxor 
back to his parking spot. A showgirl wearing 
only a G-string runs past them, her perfect tits 
late for something. They stop at Spago, where 
they are regulars and are greeted warmly. Two 
pizzas appear. Thompson tucks in, or at least 
he performs his version of tucking in. He has a twenty- eight- inch 
waist; every last one of his meals ends with a takeout box. He looks 
different than he did before the show. He’s crackling, as though his 
circuits have been more properly connected. His skin has a pale 
glow, and his eyelashes look especially dark. He’s pulled up the col- 
lar of his black coat— designed by Nikki Sixx from Motley Criie, pure 
rock ’n’ roll— and it meets the bottom of his glorious hair, framing 
his flashing blue eyes and quick smile. Right now he’s Carrot Top, 
and he is fucking beautiful. 

“Shania just texted me,” he says, and he and Porno Jeff walk to 
some predetermined location. They are met by a waiting black SUV 
and driven to a secret, sacred part of the hotel. A giant bodyguard 
lets Thompson and Porno Jeff through a door into another world. 
It’s one of the villas at Caesars, and it’s something like eleven thou- 
sand square feet of gleaming opulence, a quarry’s worth of marble 
polished into form. The hallway that opens in front of them is big 
enough to hold a billiard table— not metaphorically; there’s a billiard 
table in it— and there’s a movie theater with massage chairs to the 
right, and straight ahead, several chandeliers away, Shania Twain is 
dancing to music streaming from invisible holes in the ceiling. She 
waves over her friends. 

Tomorrow, Saturday, Twain will give her last Las Vegas perfor- 
mance, the end of her two-year residency at Caesars. Fred, her 
Swiss knight of a second husband, is here, and Carrie-Ann, her sis- 
ter, has made it down from small-town Ontario. There is also an odd 
trio of young Swiss German- speaking men dancing around her. One 
of them is introduced as Bastian Baker, “the John Mayer of Switzer- 
land”; the other two are on-the-rise musicians trying to make it in 
America. They are dressed like the Lost Boys, like vampires, with 
black leather jackets and motorcycle boots. They are each cool and 
shining. Then there is Twain, pocket-sized and gorgeous, dressed 
in black, her black boots with gleaming steel heels reflected in the 
floor. She embraces Thompson and Porno Jeff— one more of this 
town’s strange circles complete. 

Thompson and Twain met when she came to his show, just anoth- 
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er spectator laughing in the dark. “The funniest,” she says. He kept 
his jokes about her in it— he still takes aim at her penchant for start- 
ing songs with cheerleader- chant intros, Let’s go girls and Kick it— 
and she liked that he did. “I’d nail her again if I had the chance,” he 
deadpans during his set each night, and even his biggest fans laugh 
at the ridiculousness of Carrot Top and Shania Twain occupying the 
same sentence, let alone the same bed. But in truth, he gathers fa- 
mous friends like a collector, each one more proof that he belongs 
in the company of the others. 

Everybody heads outside into the cold night, pulling patio chairs 
into a tight huddle beside the private pool. Fred cracks open bottles 
of champagne, and the music keeps playing over the sort of earnest 
conversations that take place on the dock at summer camp. A sad 
Matthew Koma song, “Suitcase,” comes on, and for awhile it pushes 
the mood into more bittersweet territory. “I’m just so grateful,” Twain 
says, wearing Fred’s jacket against the chill. 

Las Vegas was where she found her confidence after her voice 
and first husband had left her— the last city in America where you 
can always be what you were. Donny & Marie still play here. So does 
Olivia Newton- John and Jeff Dunham and David Copperfield. Like 
Twain, like Carrot Top, they know too well the half-life of celebrity, 
but out in the desert, sheltered from irony, their names can still be 
on the side of buildings. If only in Las Vegas, here, under the dome, 
they can be A-listers for as long as they want. 


Thompson looks at his friend and smiles a little sad- 
ly, maybe because she’s leaving, maybe because he’s not. 
One of the Swiss musicians decides that it’s time to ramp 
things back up with a swim, and he strips down naked and 
jumps into the pool. His fellow vampires move to join him 
and Thompson does, too, until they realize that seizing 
the moment is sometimes just a way of freezing your ass 
off. They tumble instead into a Jacuzzi, and there’s Car- 
rot Top, standing naked in Shania Twain’s hot tub, sipping 
his glass of champagne, his still-considerable shoulder 
muscles wet, his hair backlit by the Strip, a picture of de- 
fiance to so many things. When he made it big, he sold out 
an auditorium in Orlando on Halloween night and made 
sure the once-scornful Vicki Roussman was there. “I can 
still see her,” he says. “She was wearing a purple dress.” 

Now everybody wraps themselves in white towels and 
bundles back inside, tucked between roaring twin fire- 
places. The Swiss guys start talking about their border- 
less dreams and how close they sometimes feel to them. 

“I used to be the youngest guy in the room,” Thompson 
says. “Now I’m the oldest.” 

“I swear the whole world is a trap,” Twain says. 

And so it goes, two, three, four, five o’clock in the morning, and 
by then the wine is out and soon the sun, and with it hazy discus- 
sions of fate and genetic testing (Twain is part Japanese, Fred part 
Yakut) and the temperament of horses— Twain rides one onstage, 
Fred with his heart in his throat every time— and entertainers and 
their entertainment. The Swiss boys continue to talk about the 
pulse that radiates off crowds and their yearning to feel it. Twain 
and Thompson look at each other across the fire and make a silent 
agreement to counter. They know that beyond a certain measure, 
the numbers become meaningless, and not just because you can’t 
see past the lights or hear above the screaming anymore. You stop 
cultivating distance and seek to close it instead. You start picking 
out a single happy face. 

Back when he was working at the MGM Grand, Thompson would 
watch George Carlin from behind the curtain at the side of the 
stage. Like a lot of artists, Carlin had the rituals that give perform- 
ers facing unpredictable rooms the illusion of control. There was 
a vending machine backstage, and one of Carlin’s tics was check- 
ing the change-return slot each time he went onstage and check- 
ing it each time he walked off. There was never any money in it. 
So one night, Thompson decided to slip out of his hiding spot 
and plant a quarter in the change-return slot. He watched Car- 
lin finish his set, check the slot, and beam [continued on page 171] 
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WHAT IV E LEARNED 


BTI .T . BRATTOW 

POLICEMAN, 67, NEW YORK CITY | INTERVIEWED BY JOHN H. RICHARDSON ON JANUARY 9, 2015 

> All of a sudden— boom— here’s the gunman. Six-foot black guy in a bright-red leisure suit— back in the days when we wore 
leisure suits— and he’s got a white female hostage, gun to her head. He’s got the money bag in his hand around her throat. And 
he’s in the middle of a menacing crowd— this is South Boston, the height of the school-busing/desegregation crisis, the absolute 
wrong place for a black man to hold up a bank and take a white hostage. The first instinct for a cop is you face a gun, up comes 
your gun. But there’s no way I can shoot at him without probably hitting her or the bystanders, including other police who were 
now arriving with sirens blaring. So the training started kicking in— you want to lower the anxiety level of the hostage taker. 
That’s where the talking began. And at some point, I lowered the gun. 

> Time is on your side. Slow the situation down. 

> My press guy used to say that you could tell how significant the crisis was by how long it took me to get out of my chair, walk 
out to the other office, get a cup of coffee, and come back. He said, “The worse the crisis, the longer the walk.” 

> My dad has a fast temper. As a kid, you’d get the back of the hand. But you could almost see him slow down and kind of talk it 
through. So I think it was a trait learned from him. I have a temper and it can flare from time to time, but as I’ve gotten older and 
more experienced, I think I use it in a controlled way. Oftentimes, I’m acting. 

> You have to bare your fangs once in a while. 

> What's important is the dose. You might have the greatest doctor in the world dealing with your cancer, but if he ODs you on 
chemotherapy, he’s gonna kill you. 

> Unfortunately, people have equated “zero tolerance” with the so-called broken-windows issue. Those are two totally sepa- 
rate concepts. Broken-windows enforcement is really about controlling behavior to such an extent you change it: If you deal with 
the little things, you can keep them from goinginto the big things. Zero tolerance implies zealotry. It’s oppressive. And it’s not 
achievable. You’re never going to be in a position to eliminate all crime. 

> To bridge the gap, you need to develop relationships. It’s something that has to be done very intimately, very personally. 

> Are you familiar with the movie A Man for All Seasons ? I’ve seen that thing twenty times. What was the dilemma that he was 
facing? Faith versus loyalty to the king. I think of that movie often when I think of relationships with mayors. It’s always a 
balancing act. You have to be very mindful of their temperament. 

> One of the things I enjoy about leadership is picking a team. I talk about that Super Bowl team. It has an offense, it has a 
defense, it’s got the utility players. You need a multiplicity of players. 

> I like having ambitious people around me. I could care less if they want my job. 

> I don't really talk about throwing people under the bus. If I throw them off the bus, I’m not going to run them over. 

> The inappropriate handling of a racially sensitive situation can be catastrophic. We’ve seen that in Ferguson. We’ve been 
widely applauded for not repeating that in New York. Some of that was luck. Some of it was skill. 

> Crisis breeds opportunity. And all that’s going on right now— Ferguson and Trayvon Martin and the [Eric Garner] incident in 
Staten Island— this is a phenomenal opportunity if we handle this correctly. Before I leave, I want part of my legacy to be that the 
profession that I love is recognized as the essential entity in dealing with the race issues in America. Wouldn’t it be nice to be the 
cutting edge of dealing with it? 

> I can't solve the unemployment problem, the school problem. But if I can create safety, then companies will invest, jobs will be 
created, schools might be improved. We can’t do it all alone, but it can’t be done without us. 

> In the eulogy for one of the two officers assassinated in December, I used the idea of ‘You see me.” That expression goes back 
to the Bantu in Africa. I first heard it from a wonderful woman in Los Angeles. She said, “The reason we support you is you see us. 
You’re not engaged in the platitudes. You try to see into what’s going on.” Same with the demonstrators— we might not like what 
fuels them, but you need to understand them to deal with them. It really is all about seeing each other. 
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Bratton has led the 
police departments 
of Boston, Los 
Angeles, and, now 
for the second time. 
New York City. 





What’s So Great About... 


NOTHING. FAILURE IS EXPENSIVE AND MESSY AND POTENTIALLY DEVASTATING FOR 
MANY INVOLVED. OVER THE FOLLOWING PAGES, WE EXPLORE THE CONTOURS 
AND COSTS OF FAILURE THAT ARE TOO RARELY DISCUSSED AMONG ITS MONEYED 
BOOSTERS AND IN THE FEEL-GOOD CIRCLES OF SILICON VALLEY. 

FAILURE MAZE BY TIMOTHY GOODMAN 


About a year ago, a guy named Chris 
Poole became a hero in Start-Up Land. 
Because he failed and he wrote about 
it, beautifully, in a blog post that’s been 
shared so widely that the first thing 
any start-up guy who’s asked about 
failure says is “Did you read Chris Poole’s post?” 

The notion has taken hold in Silicon Valley that an entrepre- 
neur isn’t successful until he’s failed. Sometimes several times. The 
Web site Founders@Fail was launched with the slogan “Failure Is 
Fuel,” and after five years, FailCon— the “one- day conference for 
technology entrepreneurs, investors, developers, and designers to 
study their own and others’ failures and prepare for success”— was 
essentially undone by its success (see page 159). What had begun 


as a way to discuss candidly the pain of defeat was no longer nec- 
essary The conference was canceled last year because people no 
longer needed a support group. No one viewed failure as a stigma. 

The investors have reacted as they always do. By chargingmore, 
and by failing more. Today, the batting average of what’s consid- 
ered a successful early-stage fund has shrunk considerably It used 
to be that if a fund invested in twenty companies, it was looking 
for eight to ten exits— a couple home runs and six or more singles. 
Now those funds are looking for one grand slam and three singles. 
The VC firms lose on the other sixteen, but they’ve made up for it 
by jacking up their fees for managingyour money. Normal hedge 
funds have struggled to keep the 2/20 model going (2 percent man- 
agement fee and 20 percent of the profits). It’s not uncommon to 
see 1 percent and even 0.75 percent nowadays, as pension funds and 


WHAT 
IT COSTS 

BY KEN KURSON 







other institutional investors have flexed their muscle. But VC funds 
are commanding 2.5 percent and even 3 percent for the privilege of 
being wrong 80 percent of the time. That largesse is funded by the 
stratospheric multiples on the Ubers and WhatsApps of the world. 

But you have to wonder what this failure fetish does to the culture. 
A recent study of 101 failed start-ups discovered an average life span 
of just twenty months and a total burn rate of $1.3 million. That’s not 
a lot of time and not even all that much money so it’s understandable 
that failed entrepreneurs are gettingthird and fifth chances. Some 
have even said that a willingness to gamble money on those who have 
burned through it before is the secret to our national genius. Our fail- 
ure-badge-of-honor mentality has birthed a sense that even founders 
who’ve put their hearts and capital into their enterprise are playing 
with house money. But they aren’t. And then there’s the human cost. 


Chris Poole was a teenager when he invented the image board 
4chan as a way for others who shared his interests to discuss them. 
It worked and grew. He didn’t start it to make money and in fact it 
cost a fortune to run, as it consumed lots of bandwidth and its cul- 
ture of anonymity and nude anime made advertising a tough sell. 

Eventually Poole started the artist community Canvas and then 
launched an artist game called DrawQuest. He raised plenty of money 
from Midas-touch names like Andreessen Horowitz and Founder 
Collective. And the product roared— 1.4 million downloads, with 
550,000 registered users. It wasn’t enough. So Poole shut it down, 
writing about “the pain of what it means to fail as a venture-backed 
CEO . . . you fail your employees, your customers, and yourself.” 

It hurts like hell to lose. Even when venture funds are practical- 
ly paying you to do so. 
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Jonathan Abrams, 
a serial entrepreneur 
and the founder of 
Nuzzel, a social news 
aggregator. 
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“I Don’t Think a Person 
in Any Other Part 
of the Country Would 
Think of Where I Ended 
Up As Failure” 

THE TRIALS AND ERRORS OF A SILICON VALLEY VISIONARY 


BY TOM CHIARELLA 


PHOTOGRAPH BY DAMIEN MALONEY 


\ hree guys sitting at a table in a Thai restaurant in San Francisco, 
talking about how they use the Internet through their phones. A 
mishmash of assertions, beliefs about what makes a phone app 
somethingyou want to use every day. Simplicity matters. Boil func- 
tion down to one action, maybe two. Tinder works because it’s just one 
of two swipes. Left or right. Simplicity. Simplicity is really the hard 
thing. And at the next table, three people doing the same thing. 
And three more beyond that. ST More conversations, more ta- 
bles throughout the restaurant, small sets of people discussing 
ideas regarding what’s needed and why: what our thumbs are 
for, how many things we want to think about in a given moment, 
how we organize our thoughts, how to represent that on the opening screen of a tele- 
phone. And across the street, another Thai restau- 
rant, with more tables. More murmurings. And be- 
yond that more. An entire chattering region of ideas 
for ways to use a phone— connect with people, col- 
lect the news, manage e-mail, whatever. It is 12:50 p.m. 
in San Francisco on a Thursday. Just now nobody’s 
wrong; everybody’s right. SI But pick a number, a rel- 
atively big one, to represent how many ideas reside in 
that chatter at that very moment. Go big. Say four, five 


thousand ideas. Could be more— nothing 
is certain in all that buzz. But let’s say over 
a week of these lunches, ten of these ideas 
will be funded for start by venture capital- 
ists and angel investors. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, millions even, injected into 
ideas, operations, development, stemming 
from this kind of chatter. All of them— de- 
velopers and venture capitalists— accept the 
next number, which is more like a constant. 
If ten ideas are funded, two or three might 


CONVENTIONAL 
WISDOM: FAIL FAST, 
FAIL OFTEN 


"Failure is an option here. If things are not failing, you are not innovating enough." — Elon Musk, CEO/CTO 
of SpaceX, cofounder and CEO of Tesla Motors • "If everything you do works, then you're not taking many risks 
and probably aren't innovating, either." —Paul Buchheit, partner at start-up accelerator Y Combinator "The 
trick is to fail aggressively." —Mike Maples Jr., venture capitalist and managing partner at Floodgate Fund 
"Don't worry about failure. You only have to be right once." —Drew Houston, cofounder and CEO of Dropbox 
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break even, make a little, be acquired. The hope is that one of 
them will pay off big. The odds are long. 

And yet they flock. Tomorrow more lunches and more sets of 
three people. More plates of pad Thai. And ideas. More long odds. 

At my table, Jonathan Abrams, serial entrepreneur or se- 
rial failure, depending on whom you ask, acknowledges two 
things: 1) At lunch in San Francisco, everybody loves Thai. “It 
seems to be a law,” he says. 2) Things are really simmering at 
the moment. “We’re in one of those periods where— just like 
1999— things are really running hot. 
Whatever it was, that one thing you 
were looking for, somebody’s proba- 
bly already thought of it, is doing it, 
or has done it. This is a time where 
any absurd app you can imagine for a 
joke— say, Uber for Monkeys— you’ll 
say it with your colleagues, get your 
laugh, and the next day it will appear 
in TechCrunch as something that’s 
really happening.” 

So we’re down to stray thoughts? 
All the good ideas have been thought 
of? 

Abrams stays level on this. “Hard- 
ly any of them are good ideas,” he 
says. “Or maybe none of them.” He 
pauses. “Or maybe all of them are.” 
He pokes his fork in the air in front 
of him. “Being a good idea isn’t the 
point, anyway.” 

He would know. He had a good 
idea. One of the great ideas, really. 
At the beginning of the last decade, 
Abrams, a former software engineer 
for a Canadian phone company, in- 
vented Friendster, a social-media 
platform that allowed users to link 
profile pages. First of its kind. Friend- 
ster was Facebook before Myspace 
was Facebook before Facebook was 
Facebook. He took it to the brink of 
success in less than two years, only 
to watch it die on the vine. Friendster 
was tattooed in the cultural memory 
as an Internet failure. Abrams, its in- 
ventor and CEO, became the natural 
personification of that. Fairly or un- 
fairly, Abrams was judged a failure, 
too. The Man Who Might Have Been 
Zuckerberg. 

Now he’s eating noodles, chewing 
up ideas. He drives a Nissan Altima. 
Perfectly good car. Better than mine. 
He’s got plenty of money. He seems 
pretty game. By his own admission, 


he lives comfortably. There are a number of investments, he’s 
strung out other start-ups of his own, dipped in as an investor 
in the ideas of others, there’s even an honest-to-God brick- 
and-mortar business in the form of a San Francisco nightclub. 
Time has passed. But no big hits. Mostly misses. So it must be 
safe to ask, with Friendster ten years out of his hands: Did he 
fail? And maybe it should be put to him, since the term has 
recently been stripped of its shame: Is he himself a failure? 

It is a hard ask. Abrams is a stubborn one. 

alking a riverboat casino toward a dis- 
tant poker room, a friend of mine once 
said, “No one feels sorry for anyone 
standing at a craps table.” I understood 
immediately. 

You don’t need to know craps to un- 
derstand. Listen: You have two dice. You 
will throw them. Working for or against 
a 7, the most common roll of them all. There are dozens of bets 
to be made, quickly too, on a cryptic felt grid. From the start, 
you know the following: The odds are against you, even if you 
play flawlessly. Some casinos even label the odds of every bet 
now: 31 to 1, 8 to 1, 2 to 1. A player leaning on the rail of the table 
is reacting to the larger number of the two, even though the 
relationship of the numbers is shouting at him: You will fail. 
Yes, there are ways to hedge your bets— buy and lay numbers, 
work a come bet in, maximize your odds, toss down a hard- 
way bet now and then— but it’s easy to get in too deep. And if 
you think you have a good idea for a betting pattern, you do 
not. It has already been thought of a thousand times, by bet- 
ter minds than yours. And worse, it is wrong. See, at a craps 
table, there are no good ideas; there are only good outcomes. 

However, I once ran seven hundred bucks into something 
over twenty grand on one hour-plus roll at the Venetian, the 
shooter being a kid from Sacramento. The table was mashed ten 
deep all around after an hour of epic hooting. I collected, and 
then pressed my bets like mad. My mind was full of ideas. But 
on what turned out to be the last roll, I had nine grand work- 
ing, and my last thought before the dice were passed was I’m 
risking nine grand and I have twenty - two g on my rack. I’m way 
out of proportion. The 7 fell and I thought, I knew it. I should 
have never let that thought into my head. Fail! But I was rich! 
Relatively. And immediately, after this once-in-a-lifetime roll, 
everyone around me spoke first about what they did wrong. 
The woman next to me only doubled her money. She whined 
about it. The two groomsmen across from me lost three thou- 
sand on a hard-way bet. One guy made almost a quarter of a 
million dollars, and I’ll never forget it, he said: “I’m still down 
for the weekend.” Even this bald railbird in the crowd behind 
me, j ammed out of the action, turned to his wife and said, “Why 
couldn’t I get in on that? Why do I always miss?” Nearly ev- 
eryone spoke about the failure of the thing. No one felt sor- 
ry for anybody. The table emptied. More failure was coming. 

I did like the return. I gambled on that money for two years. 
In the end, I lost it all. And in that history, my own little torqued- 


WHAT TO DO WHEN 
FACING FAILURE 

USEFUL LESSONS FROM ONCE 
AND FUTURE HAS-BEENS 
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BEN AFFLECK (C. 2007) 

Pivot in a new direction. Nobody 
really enjoying what you've been 
doing lately? Try shifting your 
attention (to, say, directing). 


HILLARY CLINTON (C. 2008) 

Swallow your pride. Even if it 
takes going to work for a onetime 
competitor to remind people just 
how serious you are. 


ILLUSTRATION BY PETER ARKLE 


ACTUALLY, 
FAILURE SUCKS 
(PARTI) 


"I've... heard people 
repeat this bullshit 
Silicon Valley mantra 
about 'failing fast,' 
which is horse puck- 
ey. The line goes 
like this, 'Well, at 
least you know ear- 
ly that your business 
isn't going to work 
and you didn't have 
to waste two years 
and $1 million trying 
to bang your head 
against a wall.' That 
is so self-centered, 
it winds me up. Tell 
that to the person 
who wrote you the 
$50,000 of their 
hard-earned mon- 
ey and entrusted 
you to try your best. 
Fail fast? How does 
your brother-in-law 
feel about that? And 
how do you think the 
next person who's 
thinking about writ- 
ing you a check is 
going to feel about 
that sort of cava- 
lier attitude with 
their money? Fail 
fast = quit and give 
up easy = spaghetti 
against the wall = no 
clear strategy going 
into your business 
= no ability/willing- 
ness to try and pivot 
as market conditions 
change = easy way 
out = today's man- 
agement mantra 
that will be laughed 
at in ten years. Who 
started this meme? 

I say define a strat- 
egy, test it up front, 
and pivot if you're 
not getting the 
traction you had 
expected...." 

—Mark Suster, 
partner of Upfront 
Ventures 




THE ENDORSEMENT 


“I FUCKED UP” 

BY JOE KEOHANE 



You fucked up. You gave 
someone the wrong date 
and a deal blew up. The 
conference room has fall- 
en into a state of mute 
horror because of a pro- 
posal you just tossed out 
there. The airline tick- 
ets are for the wrong day. 
Something's on fire. 

Do you say you've been 
under a lot of stress at 
work or home? Or how 
sorry you are that "people 
were offended" or "you 
let people down"? Do you 
beg for forgiveness? 

No, you say this: "I 
fucked up." 

Not "I'm sorry." Not 
"Mistakes were made." 

"I fucked up." 


Apologies, in gener- 
al, are full of loopholes 
and shading. They're 
meant to be processed 
and approved or reject- 
ed. "I fucked up" allows 
for no such negotiation. It 
starts and ends the con- 
versation. It carries the 
full force of accountabil- 
ity. It is the last categori- 
cal statement in a world 
of weasel words. 

Fucking up itself is un- 
derrated. Within rea- 
son. It means you are not 
living a life merciless- 
ly governed by caution, 
permission, and an en- 
gineered diffusion of re- 
sponsibility. It means you 
tried something, it did 


not go well, and the rea- 
son is you. 

You fucked up. And 
sure, you're going to 
have to work a little to 
clean up the mess, to fig- 
ure out what the hell you 
were thinking. But while 
you do, maybe you'll 
find something. Maybe, 
in your fuckup, you've 
blundered across an un- 
expected insight about 
your life or work, a weird 
bolt of genius, sort of 
heedless idiot penicil- 
lin. Something just good 
enough to carry you for- 
ward a little hastily, to 
protect your inborn skep- 
ticism of the too-care- 
ful life. 


up story, what’s the most telling number? Nine grand? Seven 
hundred? Three thousand? It’s one. One time. Once. This hap- 
pened to me once. Since then, every session feels like a failure, 
if only by comparison. The result: I don’t play craps much now. 
No one feels sorry for me. 



eople far overestimate the chances of suc- 
cess from the beginning,” says Kent Lind- 
strom, Abrams’s friend and his COO at his lat- 
est start-up, a social news aggregator called 
Nuzzel. “You have an idea for a company, and 
the true odds that it will work out are prob- 
ably like one in five hundred. Venture capi- 
talists know this. They cut down the odds by 
selecting projects carefully, looking for only one real hit, may- 
be a couple of middle-sized successes. The others go down. So 
they’re prepared for a large measure of failure. But developers 
still conduct their lives and their careers in this business as if 
there’s only a 50 percent chance it isn’t going to work. I’m be- 
ing conservative there.” 

In 2002, Abrams may have been the only person in the world 
who could adequately define the term “social media” to any- 
one who cared. A former telephone software engineer, he act- 
ed on a great idea in a San Francisco apartment using his com- 
puter, a borrowed server, and an e-mail list of his friends. To 
the guy whose server he borrowed to start it up, to a circle of 
friends he invited to use it, to groups of venture capitalists, to 


And for a while, F riendster worked. 
Within a few months of start-up, 
Friendster had three million users. 
A corporate board of industry super- 
stars was put together, buyout offers 
rumored and real were in the offing, 
and Friendster’s thirty- three-year- 
old CEO Abrams gained a bit of ce- 
lebrity, showed a little swagger. He 
did photo shoots being smooched 
by models. In an early episode of the 
Jimmy Kimmel show, he makes his 
entrance by incongruously throwing 
condoms to the audience while pro- 
moting the foundling site. Whether he 
likes it or not now, the guy was clearly 
meeting chicks, and some great por- 
tion of a billion- dollar industry was 
bound to be his. 

And then, just as quickly, the whole 
thing tanked. The Friendster site was 


ACTUALLY, 
FAILURE SUCKS 
(PART 2) 


"One of the [Silicon 
Valley bromides] that 
I really dislike is that 
somehow failure is 
this great learning 
experience or some- 
thing like that.... 
Every time a com- 
pany fails, it is not a 
beautiful working out 
of the Darwinian free 
market, and it is not a 
fantastic educational 
experience for all 
involved. Every death 
is a tragedy, and 
that is even true 
of deaths of 
companies." 

—Peter Thiel, 
cofounder of 
PayPal, venture 
capitalist, author 


overwhelmed. Computer screens started locking up, and dis- 


tant servers crashed, and li’l Friendster s everywhere started 


drifting away to Myspace and Facebook. Control of the board 
was wrested from Abrams’s hands. “It wasn’t working,” he 


says now. “I had to watch as an engineer as engineeringprob- 


lems went unsolved.” 


the bewildered hosts of obscure cable television shows when 
he started to promote it, and to hapless journalists who could 
only see social media as some weird polyamorous extension 
of existing dating sites, Friendster, they insisted, had been in- 
vented as a way for Abrams to “meet chicks.” While that little 
myth made the rounds, Abrams patented the technology for 


Having missed out on the cash-out offers, stock options, and 
venture- capital infusions that came Friendster’s way, having 
further missed out on the chance to burn his name into the 
cosmos of the Internet, Abrams was pushed out with a lit- 
tle bit of money and a reputation as an arrogant kid. Roll out 
the Icarus analogies, the manglinggossip, the mincing gaze of 


social media. He invented that shit. 


hindsight. Yet Friendster lived on, and lives on still. Abrams 



JEFF ZUCKER (C. 2012) 

Remind everyone what you did right. 

Sure, you bungled the core business, 
but that basic-cable empire you built? 
Use that to sell yourself. 


PHIL JACKSON (C. 2014) 
Focus on the future. 

Nobody bats a thousand, 
Rome wasn't built in a day, 
see you next season. 


MITT ROMNEY (C. 2015) 

Know your limits. And 

know when it's time to 
stop trying. (Wait— he said 
what? Never mind.) 


V&jc\2 Watch, listen, share, and more— scan any page with the free Esquire2 app. 
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points that out every once in a while. Especially when 
asked about failure. In the years following his depar- 
ture, it remained a fairly vital social network in India 
and Southeast Asia (with more than 115 million users 
worldwide), and more recently has transmogrified in- 
to a social-gaming site. Still: It’s a shell of what it once 
was and a shade of what many, especially Abrams, 
thought it could’ve become. Was he truly watching 
the shop? Was he really raising the alarm bells about 
his site, his creation, his patented idea? He claims no 
one was listening. That each member of the board 
was carrying the idea in the direction of his own ex- 
pertise without considering the basic operating con- 
dition of the site, which undoubtedly decayed. Who 
can say? “Outside of the scale of it, and everyone’s ex- 
pectations, Friendster was just another start-up, one 
of six or seven I’ve been involved in. All of them face 
extraordinarily long odds. Friendster was a good idea, 
maybe a great idea, and we ran into trouble.” 

And as the label might apply to him: “I don’t think a 
person in any other part of the country would think of where I 
ended up as failure,” Abrams says. “The scale of things out here 
is kind of creepy sometimes, and brutally tilted. I didn’t have to 
deal with living out of a car or feeding my kids. It wasn’t real in 
that way. I didn’t worry about survival. I owned a nightclub. I 
had a good bit of money. It was frustrating. That’s not suffering.” 

People forget, he says. Or they haven’t been around long 
enough to remember. “When the Internet bubble burst [in 
2001], there was a feeling of failure then. There were mov- 
ing trucks everywhere. We called it the nuclear winter. There 
were no second chances. People quit. That was when people 
left; they went back to school, or they went back to . . . Texas, 
or went to work for Hewlett-Packard. I don’t know. Starting 
an Internet concern was like punching yourself in the head. 
You just didn’t try again. People left. 

“Is that worse than what happened to me at Friendster?” 
he asks. “Yes. Yes, it was. After Friendster, I went right back 
to work. I’ve been working ever since. That’s not so terrible.” 

he history of the Internet is oily and person- 
al, featuring a slippery, galumphing wrestling 
match of would-be visionaries and captains 
of industry reigning over Silicon Valley. Big 
fish swallow little fish. Temples fall. Books 
are written and movies made. Every advance, 
every development, every battle, every evo- 
lutionary leap is documented and ultimate- 
ly tied to the name, if not the face, of individuals who in turn 
become the walking, talking Paul Bunyans of American life. 
Did they bring forward good stuff? For all of us, and quick- 
ly. Did they make money for their investors? Loads and loads. 
And do their creations and companies outlive them? Yes, some. 

But the rest of these might-have-been Ellisons and Zucker- 
bergs? They fall short. They flame out. They even cause the oc- 
casional catastrophe. And today, more than ever in its fifteen- 
minute history, Silicon Valley is ruled by the mantra “Fail fast,” 
the once unlabeled practice that is now utterly self-evident 
in its title: Move on. Fail-fast dictates include: Try things, test 
things, break things, change directions. In a culture where “fail 
fast” is a well-grooved, easily digested mantra migrating out- 
ward from Silicon Valley as a means of encouraging creativity 


and risk taking in more traditional professions, jobs, and lives. 
“Celebrating failure” has become a greeting-card sentiment fos- 
tering jargon such as blameless dialogue, alleviation of core bar- 
riers, innovative learning structures, and thought models over 
practice, execution, outcome. Failure is untoothed and stored 
in a data bank of cautionary tales used by corporate speakers 
in the plush tonal confines of TED Talks, in university curric- 
ulums, classrooms, and textbooks. 

Never has failure been this fetishized, chopped up, and bro- 
ken down, but it tends to focus on failures of scale— of sloppy, 
overquick, reactive decision making of people playing with 
other people’s money; of the venture capitalists leaving the 
wreckage of sequential fails behind them, all in service to treat- 
ing the world like their own scratch- off lottery card; or— and 
this is a favorite— of the rich guys who failed and flailed until 
it all worked out for them (thus validating and redeeming all 
the failing and flailing). The “fail fast” cheerleaders don’t have 
a lot to say about the guy who has a good idea, one of the great 
ones, really, and watches it blow up in his face. It’s like they 
don’t even understand him, or his failure, at all. 

o were there dark days after Friendster? 
“Well, some days are unlike others. You 
want to get up. You don’t want to. Once I 
stopped paying attention to what was hap- 
pening to my own company, I was free to 
think,” Abrams says. “That helped.” Vague. 
He speaks as if he can’t remember any sin- 
gle day and consistently shifts his answer to 
broad terms about his frustrations. Was he angry? “ Frustrat- 
ed ,” he says. In this way, he is robotic. Frustrating is a catch- 
all. Was he depressed? Did he stop answering the phone? “Not 
really,” he says. “I was frustrated with talking and living it.” 

And now? It’s “frustrating because there are so many mis- 
takes in the story people have come to tell,” he says. “I’ve tried 
to teach myself that I can’t engineer these things, these arti- 
cles. I can’t control the perception. They name me before they 
meet me. It’s a formula I’ve come to accept.” 

Right now Abrams is sitting with Lindstrom in a shared of- 
fice called Founders Den, which they created as a space for se- 
lected entrepreneurs to develop start-ups. It’s carpeted, tiered, 
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THE DATA 


HOW MANY START-UPS DON'T MAKE IT? 

HARVARD BUSINESS SCHOOL SENIOR LECTURER AND SERIAL CEO SHIKHAR GHOSH STUDIED 13,500 COMPANIES 
TO DETERMINE HOW MANY FAILED TO RETURN ALL OF THEIR CAPITAL TO THEIR FIRST-ROUND INVESTORS 


63 % 82 % 79 % 76 %* I 76% 90% 


1990-95 1996-2001 2002-07 2008-11 \ Average since 1990 


*Some companies that were funded at the end of this period can still fail. 


a little dreary and utilitarian, reminiscent of a dated television 
show like thirtysomething. Or something. Here Abrams explains 
Nuzzel, which collects and unifies news links posted by every- 
one you follow on the Internet. Social news. Probably another 


run contrary to the energy and prac- 
tice of the fail-fast laboratory. 

Still, the odds are against him, as 
they are against any of the triads of idea 


And when 
combined with 
instances when a 
founder is fired 
by the venture 
capitalist who 
funded his firm, 
the real rate of 
start-ups that end 
in failure for the 
founding entrepre- 
neur is about... 



ACTUALLY, 
FAILURE SUCKS 
(PART 4) 


3 


term Abrams might consider patenting. 

(Friendster quietly sold those first 


ACTUALLY, 
FAILURE SUCKS 
(PART 3) 


patents— the ones for social media— 
to Facebook after Abrams left. “It was 
unfortunate. I always thought that 
was a pretty good asset,” he says. “If 


"You don't want 
people to be unin- 
tentionally encour- 
aged to fail. . . . Maybe 
it's time to add a lit- 
tle bit more stigma. 
The entrepreneurs I 
admire— I admire the 
ones who iterate, I 
admire the ones who 
pivot, I really admire 
the ones who 
succeed, and I really 
admire the ones who 
have persisted. . . . The 
pivot. It used to be 
called 'the fuckup.' 
Taking the stigma out 
[of failure] is very 
exciting, but we see 
entrepreneurs who 
give up too quickly. 
It's permission to give 
up very fast.... Are 
they really going to 
do the heavy lifting 
over a long period 
of time?" 

—Marc Andreessen, 
cofounder of 
Netscape and 
cofounder and 
partner at VC behe- 
moth Andreessen 
Horowitz 


the board had auctioned that off at the 
right time, that might have been some 
very nice capital.”) 

Abrams had a dozen moments 
when he could have picked up his 
bet, taken his winnings, and scuttled 
away with his own set of returns. He 
failed in any one of those ways. But 
it’s not a craps game. It’s work. And 
Abrams is still working, and he’s using 
the lessons he learned from Friend- 
ster to build Nuzzel’s success. “That 
lesson of simplicity,” he says, “I think 
I applied it to Friendster, and I think 
that was why the Friendster model 
was initially so successful. And I think 
it applies to Nuzzel. We’re insisting on 
it. It requires saying no a lot. Saying 
no to other people’s ideas, to extras, 
to options.” Working slower, study- 
ing usage, tempering expectations: 
These sound like the lessons of a mid- 
career executive in nearly any busi- 
ness, large or small, yet the principles 
that Abrams is using to run Nuzzel 


people in all the Thai restaurants north 
of Market Street in San Francisco. But 
these people aren’t blind and they’re 
certainly not stupid. Nobody feels sor- 
ry for them. And confining Abrams to a 
fable of failure is a means of denying his 
role in history as an inventor, casting 
him as some schmo who lost his win- 
ning lottery ticket when he threw his 
jeans in the washing machine. 

Success does not dictate charac- 
ter, but it says something that Abrams 
doesn’t even want to acknowledge 
failure, let alone celebrate it. He seems 
almost old-school in his basic refusal 
to use the word, as if letting the word 
into the conversation were a kind of 


"In my mind, the 
ones who have no 
fear of failure are 
merely the dream- 
ers, and the dream- 
ers don't build great 
companies. The 
people that thread 
the line between 
vision and being 
able to execute and 
having this healthy 
fear of failing that 
drives them— not 
paralyzes them but 
drives them— to be 
more persistent, to 
work harder than the 
next person, that's a 
magic formula." 
—Joe Kraus, 
cofounder of Excite 
and partner at 
Google Ventures 


jinx. To him, there is nothing redeem- 
ing or noble about failure. All of this flies in the face of the emer- 
gent culture in which failure is somethingyou own. And you cel- 
ebrate it. Fast. And then you line up to try again with the ideas, 
because just now everything is simmering, and the venture cap- 
ital is flowing. But success itself doesn’t seem particularly tied 
to the speed of our failures nor the way we embrace them, min- 
imize them, ignore them. The reckoning comes when success 
reinvents everything we are, when it changes us, rather than 
when we allow failure to simply reinforce itself, and the taw- 
dry, excessive practices by which we got here in the first place. 

Is Jonathan Abrams a failure? He made something. He risked 
something. It didn’t work. And now he’s making something 
new again. Call him whatever you want, ft 
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A Taxonomy of Failure 

BECAUSE THERE ARE DIFFERENT WAYS TO NOT SUCCEED 



MISTAKE 

When good intentions 
prove misinformed or 
go misapplied. 
See: Spray tan, John 
Boehner's 


BREAKDOWN 

When tried-and-true 
systems malfunc- 
tion to a degree that is 
unexpected. 

See: Front-lawn- 
and-fence division, the 
Secret Service 


FLOP 

Unfulfilled high 
expectations and/or 
investment. 
See: Coke, New; 
Glass, Google 


FLAMEOUT 

The sudden dismem- 
berment of one's es- 
teem, likely caused by 
overwhelming external 
forces. 

See: Pascal, Amy; 
Hindenburg, the 


FUCKUP 

The result of the over- 
estimation of one's ca- 
pabilities; sometimes 
the realization of one's 
incompetence; usual- 
ly done in a spectacu- 
lar fashion. Or: the ac- 
cumulation of repeated 
stupidity. 

See: Obamacare, roll- 
out of 


DERELICTION 

Inaction when the need 
for action was appar- 
ent. Typically paired 
with shame. 

See: Goodell, Roger 


SCREWING 
OF THE POOCH 

To make an error that 
is remarkable and in 
a manner that is per- 
versely delightful to 
others. 

See; Buckner, Bill 


FAILURE 

To not achieve what 
one set out to do— 


SHITTING 
OF THE BED 

Doing something so 
dramatically terrible 
that everything— the 
perpetrator, the objec- 
tive, and the collabora- 
tors all— is forever dirt- 
ied in the process. Or: 
to die. 

See: Knicks, the New 
York 


THE 

WORST-CASE 

SCENARIOS 

BY NATE HOPPER 
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IN JANUARY 2013, Jody Sherman, whom 
a friend would later describe as “the Willy 
Wonka of the start-up world” for his live- 
liness, was a week shy of turning forty- 
eight. He was the cofounder of Ecomom, 
an online purveyor of eco-friendly house- 
hold goods for mothers and their children 
that six months prior had raised $5 million. 
Sherman had started the company in 2008, 
after a previous project blossomed then 
collapsed and because he “wanted good 
in the world,” another friend wrote. But 
then, shockingly, he shot himself in his car. 

Two things proceeded to happen: First, 
and to everyone’s surprise, Ecomom col- 
lapsed. It seemed the $5 million had been 
sapped; the Web site’s interim president 
wrote a letter to investors that read: “Af- 
ter a review of the state of business . . .”— 
of which Sherman was the sole overseer— 
“everyone was surprised to discover the 
precipitous increase in losses over the past 
2-3 months.” According to one report, 


Sherman seemed to know that layoffs— 
of people who had moved away from their 
homes and communities to work for him— 
were impending. (It has since relaunched 
under new ownership.) 

The second thing that happened was 
the start-up community— its workers, its 
financiers, its journalists— reeled, imploring 
anyone who felt depressed to be open and 
seek help. And many people did, recount- 
ing their own bouts with depression and 
sharing stories of feeling immense pressure 
to keep themselves and everyone relying 
on them afloat. Many, like Sherman, had 
been founders, and many also mentioned 
the 2011 suicide of twenty-two-year-old Il- 
ya Zhitomirskiy, a cofounder of the decen- 
tralized (and therefore more private) alter- 
native to Facebook called Diaspora. A year 
before, New York magazine had described 
him as “an idealist fascinated by artificial 
intelligence and Warholian social experi- 
ments,” but Diaspora’s early trial code had 


ILLUSTRATION BY PETER ARKLE 




been ridiculed as rudimentary and porous. 
One software expert said, “There is noth- 
ing that you cannot do to someone’s Dias- 
pora account.” Diaspora’s creators began to 
ask donors for more cash so that they could 
continue working out the problems. Then 
Zhitomirskiy killed himself. 

It is difficult to speculate on the motives 
of the self-inflicted dead, but according 
to John Grohol, a psychology researcher 
who has studied the heightened pressure 
of start-up culture, the fact that both guys 
founded companies that were facing fail- 
ure is not a coincidence. “If you think about 
it,” explains Grohol, “you’ve had a great life, 
and academically you’ve done really well, 
you apply to Harvard, you get into Harvard, 
you did well at Harvard, you graduated from 
there, and you’ve had just every opportuni- 
ty open to you and everything you’ve tried 
to date has just kind of worked out for you. 
That’s fantastic. But it also means that you 
may have not built up that resilience that 


psychologists talk about, the ability to sort 
of bounce back from a setback in life and 
carry on and move on to the next project.” 

There is also the inability to consider fail- 
ure an option. “You can’t really plan and 
build a business thinking that it’s going to 
fail,” says Grohol, which is a great way to 
think about things until you hit the skids and 
you’re left knowing that your best ideas and 
efforts weren’t good enough. And yet most 
people cope. “It’s typical to feel that loss for 
a little while,” Grohol adds. “But most peo- 
ple overcome that feeling after a few weeks, 
a few months— maybe for some people it 
takes longer than that. Most people eventu- 
ally try to take something away to learn from 
the experience. . . . We don’t ever seem to run 
out of new entrepreneurs.” But it’s impossi- 
ble to know how someone will respond until 
they’re in the middle of going through it. As 
Grohol says, “A lot of times, a person doesn’t 
even know what they’re made of until they 
go through these trials by fire.” 


THE APOSTATE 


THEFAILCON 

FOUNDER 

ON WHAT'S WRONG 
WITH "FAILURE" 


About seven years ago a 

woman named Cass Phillipps 
recognized what she thought 
was a major problem in Silicon 
Valley— that everyone seemed 
to be failing but no one was 
willing to talk about it— and 
she came up with the idea of 
creating a daylong confer- 
ence where all they did was 
talk about failure. She called it 
FailCon, and its upbeat, can- 
do embrace of all things un- 
successful came to represent 
the veneration and fetishiza- 
tion of what had previously 
been taboo. 

Then things got weird. 

"I fully own that having 
a conference about failure 
probably is a big part of why 
failure has become this com- 
mercialized thing" she says. 
"But we started it back at a 
time when people weren't dis- 
cussing their mistakes, when 
people were just lying to one 
another, which I don't think is 
any better." She's well aware 
of just how far the pendu- 
lum has swung. "[Now it's] 
this kind of flippant part of be- 
ing a founder: You had a fail- 
ure, great! Write a blog post 
about it!" Phillipps worries 
that the veer toward brazen- 
ness could discourage poten- 
tial start-up employees from 
quitting their cushy day jobs 
to become part of a start-up 
team. "They're gonna see it as, 
The founder might just jump 
to their next project the min- 
ute this gets too hard. I'm gon- 
na stay at Google." 

Last year, aware of how ri- 
diculous "failture," as the 
mainstream had come to think 
of it, had become, she called 
off the flagship San Francisco 
event. Time to innovate. 

-JULIA BLACK 


Cass 

Phillipps 
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FUCKUP 

NIGHTS: 


AN INTRODUCTION 


Like TED Talks with more booze and less 
pomp , the casual gatherings give entre- 
preneurs seven minutes , ten slides , and a 
rapt audience to air their lowest moments 
onstage in a combination of performance 
art and professional exorcism. Cofounder 
Leticia Gasca shares the company's shock- 
ingly sensible story. 

Esquire: So what'd you fuck up? 

Leticia Gasca: I had a social enterprise 
in Mexico. One night I was looking at a 
spreadsheet and the whole thing was red. 
That's when I realized that the business had 
already failed. 

ESQ: Did you at least get a good lesson 
out of it? 

LG: Yeah. If you don't know anything about 
finance, find someone who does. 

ESQ: How did that lead to FuckUp N ights? 
LG: FuckUp Nights was born over a round 
of mescal. We were five friends— all of us 
entrepreneurs— and we realized that we 
all had these screwed-up businesses, but 
we'd never shared those stories despite 
being really close. It was one of our most 
meaningful business conversations ever. 
We decided to replicate that conversation, 
and now there have been FuckUp Nights 
in over seventy cities and twenty-six coun- 
tries all over the world. 

ESQ: Have they made any difference? 
LG: At the beginning, looking for people to 
share their failure story publicly was real- 
ly hard. Now every week I receive e-mails 
from people all over the world saying that 
they want to share their failure. Suddenly, 
failing has become cool. 

ESQ: Surely there's some risk to that. . . . 
LG: Of course. The new generation, they 
get into the business world with the idea 
that it doesn't matter if they're lazy. We 
don't want to promote that. 

ESQ: It's probably worth preserving 
some fear of failure. 

LG: The fear of failure is part of human na- 
ture. If someone tells you he is not afraid 
of failure, he is totally lying. As an entrepre- 
neur, the best you can hope for is to learn 
to live with that fear. 

To find a FuckUp Night near you , go to fuck- 
upnights.com. 
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How Big of 

GREAT FOR GAUGING SELF-ESTEEM 

(Add up assigned points following each answer.) 


Are you an able- 
bodied "prime age" 
American man? 

Yes (15) 

No (O) 

When did you finish 
your education? 

More than five years 
ago. (O) 

Less than five years 
ago. ( 8 ) 

I'm still in school. ( 20 ) 

If you're still in 
school, pick which 
type: 

Law (40) 

Other (O) 

At which rate do 
you make mistakes 
at work? 

Early and often. (5) 
Late and rarely. (O) 
Immediately and 
forever. ( 10 ) 

Which best 
describes your 
brand of grit? 

True (-5) 

Quaker Old 
Fashioned (5) 

Which is your 
preferred method 
for not succeeding? 

Poor planning. (5) 
Faulty analysis. (5) 
Insufficient 
research. (5) 

When a plan for 
a work project is 
set, you: 

Stick with it no matter 
what. (-5) 

Look for new truths 
that the original plans 
didn't account for. (0) 

Which word de- 
scribes your mind- 
set, generally? 

Growth— you see 
intelligence as some- 
thing you can 
develop. (- 10 ) 

Fixed— you see intel- 
ligence as unchange- 
able. ( 10 ) 


Which best 
describes your 
typical reaction 
when something 
doesn't work out? 
Resignation (10) 
Determination (-5) 

Which definition 
of failure most 
comports with 
your own? 

A permanent 
condition that's 
sometimes subverted 
by success. ( 10 ) 

An occasional bump 
in the road. (-5) 

Of the following 
reactions to failure 
which is the wisest? 

Denial (5) 

Chasing your 
losses. (7) 

Gathering 
feedback. ( 10 ) 
Removing emotion 
from the 
situation. (-5) 

Quietly unplugging 
your headphones 
from your comput- 
er allowing Taylor 
Swift's massive hit 
single "Shake It Off" 
to usher in a new at- 
titude around here, 
people. ( 10 ) 


Which object 
are your balls 
the size of? 


\0 

••• 

•• 

Grapes (O) 


Cue balls (2) 


Grapefruits (4) 

4 

Church bells (8) 



Montana (12) 


Not to scale. 



In the story of 
David and 
Goliath, whom 
do you most 
identify with? 

David (-3) 

Goliath (3) 

Goliath's buddy Shep, 
who, right before 
things went down, 
said, "Goliath, 
baby! It'll be a 
cakewalk!" (5) 

You've written a 
book. Please fill in 
the blank of your 
book's title: 

The 7 Habits of 

Highly People 

Effective (-4) 
Ambivalent (O) 
Unreliable (2) 

Weepy (4) 

Jaded ( 6 ) 

Inured ( 10 ) 

Are you happy? 

Yes (0) 

Seriously? 

Yeah (O) 

I don't know, man. (3) 

Sure? 

Yeah! (O) 

Nah, not really. (5) 

Tissue? 

Thanks. (0) 

Which nickname 
are you most 
likely to be 
given around 
the office? 

Losey (3) 

Winny (-3) 


ILLUSTRATION BY PETER ARKLE 




a Failure Are You? 


If you were to grab 
an opportunity, by 
what would you 
grab it? 

The balls. (-4) 

The short hairs. (- 2 ) 
The handles, if there 
are any. (0) 

I would grab a pair 
of latex gloves, dou- 
ble up on them, then 
veeeery caaaaareful- 
ly pluck the oppor- 
tunity and carry it to 
a safe place where I 
would like throw it in 
the trash because: 
whew. (5) 



Are you a head 
coach in the Nation- 
al Football League? 
Yes (10) 

No (-3) 


Did you work at a 
"big bank" in 2008? 
Yes (10) 

No (-5) 



What's your highest 
point total on Flap- 
py Bird? 

0 to 5 ( 0 ) 

6 to 20 (5) 

More than 20 (liar!) 

Which of the follow- 
ing recently pub- 
lished books are you 
the author of? 

Fail Better: Design 
Smart Mistakes and 
Succeed Sooner, by 
Anjali Sastry and Kara 


Penn, 2014(0) 

The Up Side of Down , 
by Megan McArdle, 
2014 (0) 

The Rise: Creativity, 
the Gift of Failure, and 
the Search for Mas- 
tery, by Sarah Lewis, 
2014 (0) 

Pick one: 

Benedict (-20) 
Cumberbatch ( 20 ) 

Picture your moth- 
er. She's hanging 
out with her friend 
Linda. And Linda 
asks how you are. 
Your mother... 

Says: "Oh, Linda! Don't 
you know he just got 
promoted!" (-7) 

Just stares at Linda 
and Linda's all like, 

"I thought maybe 
things had 
changed." ( 2 ) 

Looks up to the ceil- 
ing fan, weeps. (5) 
Falls into Linda's 
arms, sobs. And Linda 
says, "There, there." 
And then a cuck- 
oo clock in the other 
room announces it's 
noon. ( 10 ) 

Say you're forced to 
land your ultralight 
aircraft in the mid- 
dle of the Australian 
outback due to a 
fuel miscalculation. 
It's spring "down un- 
der" and tempera- 
tures can be as hot 
as 110 degrees... or 
just above freez- 
ing. The location is 
home to the dead- 
ly king brown snake 
and death adder— 
among the most 
venomous snakes 
in the world. 

Which of the 
following would 
you be willing to 
do instead of freak- 
ing out? 

Clear away the brush 
to lay a scavenged 
rope in a circle around 
you— some Aborig- 


inals believe that 
snakes don't like to 
cross it, so you decide 
to test this lore. (-5) 
Fish for "yabbies," or 
crayfish, in a freshwa- 
ter stream you were 
fortunate to find us- 
ing the sleeve of your 
shirt as a trap. (- 10 ) 
Supplement your diet 
with edibles such as 
tar vine, lemongrass, 
tree sap, and water- 
cress. (-15) 

Eat raw grubs. Excel- 
lent source of pro- 
tein! ( 20 ) 

(With thanks to Sur- 
vivorman, from 
whom we lifted these 
descriptions.) 



Hey, have you seen 
Fat Guys in the 
Woods? 

No (0) 

Do yourself a favor 
and check it out. It's 
a reality show on the 
Weather Channel. 

Yeah? (- 8 ) 

Yeah. It's about fat 
guys. They put 'em 
in the woods. No 
food. No shelter. 
Great show. 

Cool! (12) 


Jeez, is it already 
2015? 

My, oh, my, how time 
flies! (-3) 

Where did my life 

go? (5) 

It's been 
three 
years 
since that 
time dur- 
ing a pres- 
idential 


debate that you 
couldn't remem- 
ber the third of 
three federal agen- 
cies you'd prom- 
ised to shutter if you 
became president 
and you just said, 
"Oops." You running 
in 2016? 

Of course not. (-2) 
Yep (7) 


Which jawline 
does your 
jawline most 
want to 
emulate? 



(5) 


That guy over there 
thinks he's better 
than you. 

Oh, yeah, huh? Hey, 
pal. Hey! Yeah, you! 
You think you're bet- 
ter than me? Huh? 
With your fancy suit 
on?! (15) 

What are you talking 
about? ( 0 ) 


Success is 10 per- 
cent and 90 

percent . 

Inspiration; perspira- 
tion. (0) 

Fuck you; and also: 
fuck yooooou. (11) 

How'dthat HBO 
distribution deal 
workout? 

Eh, you know. (10) 

How well did you 
do with the 
maze on pages 
150 and 151? 

Shh. I'm still working 
on it. (0) 

Took one look at it 
aaaaand done. (-5) 

It's obviously a trick 
puzzle. Can't fool 

me! (5) 


KEY 

Less than 10 points: 

You are not predis- 
posed to failure. 

11 to 30 points: 

If you were a car or, 
say, a boiler, some- 
one might need 
to take a look at 
some point in the 
next year or so. 

More than 
30 points: Don't 
worry. Despite your 
general malaise, 
failure is not a perma- 
nent condition... 
unless you think it's 
a permanent condi- 
tion. But you should 
not think that. 

Way more than 30 
points: Eesh. 












f^C| Watch, listen, share, and more— scan any page with the free Esquire2 app. 
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ONE FAMILY, THREE GENER- 
ATIONS, TWO THOUSAND 
ACRES. APRICOTS AND 
ALMONDS MOSTLY, IN THE 
CENTRAL VALLEY, WHERE 
THERE HASN'T BEEN MUCH 
RAIN IN FOUR YEARS, 
ALMOST NONE AT ALL LAST 
SUMMER. HOUSEBOAT'S UP 
ON BLOCKS. MOST OF THEIR 
WELLS HAVE GONE SALTY. 
LAND'S SINKING NEARBY AS 
THE AQUIFER DROPS. AND 
IT'S BEEN HOT HOT HOT. 
WHAT CAN YOU DO? IT'S 
STILL THE BEST EARTH ON 
EARTH. AND BUSINESS HAS 
NEVER BEEN BETTER. HA. 


BY MIKE SAGER 

PHOTOGRAPH BY SPENCER LOWELL 
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Six mornings a week, any time of the year, at the 
McDonald’s restaurant off the Westley exit to Cal- 
ifornia’s Interstate 5, the owner-operators of Bays 
Ranch can be found at the same table by the win- 
dow-two straw Stetsons and a gimme cap nursing 
cups of hot coffee, plan- 
ning the upcoming day. 


At five-thirty a full moon is still high in the western sky, illumi- 
nating the undulant folds of the dwarfish Coast Range, dirt dry 
in this third year of drought. At the foot of the mountains, red 
and white lights stream north and south along the great highway 
that traverses the length of the state, one of the many gargantu- 
an projects— dams, bridges, tunnels, aqueducts— built to harness 
the rugged landscape during the last century, when America was 
keen on bending nature to its will. In California, state and federal 
water projects pump rivers uphill, transport salmon downstream, 
prevent spring floods, protect snail darters, hold back salty del- 
tas from fields, and supply a large and thirsty southern populace 
with water from the north. Traveling the 1-5, you can see clearly 
the California Aqueduct, an impressively large concrete canal, 130 
feet across, that flows south past fertile green plots and cracked 
brown fields. If not for the ambitious machinations of politicians 
and engineers, the eternally green landscape of southern Califor- 
nia would be coastal sage and desert. Despite the lack of rain, dire 
predictions, water rationing, hand-wringing— and a collection of 
regulations (and conflicting views) too complex for anyone but 
lawyers, biodiversity experts, and full-time farmers to clearly un- 
derstand— the water continues to flow. 

Beyond the artificial daylight of the highway-exit services 
stretches the darkness of the vast and fertile Central Valley. An 
oblong basin just east of the Pacific Ocean, protected on all sides 
by mountains, nourished by snowmelt and rushing streams and 
deep deposits of ancient water, the Valley is 60 miles wide and 
450 miles long, ranging from the city of Redding south to Sacra- 
mento, Fresno, and Bakersfield, with San Francisco and Oakland 



at the western hip. Farms in the Central Valley produce 8 percent 
of the United States’ total agricultural output on less than 1 per- 
cent of its total farmland. More than two hundred different crops 
are grown here; the Valley is the country’s chief source of toma- 
toes, grapes, cotton, and apricots. 

The Central Valley also produces about 80 percent of the world’s 
almonds. A few years back, studies began to appear that made a 
strong case that almonds were, nutritionally, the single best food a 
person could eat, linked to all kinds of health benefits. A Harvard 
study found eating nuts decreased mortality rates by 20 percent. 

Today, consumption of almonds is up more than 200 percent since 
2005 (and nearly 1,000 percent since 1965). A thirsty crop, requir- 
ing water year-round, even when not producing, almonds are the 
Golden State’s new gold— in 2013, the field price paid to farmers for 
almonds was about $2.50 a pound, up about 100 percent in the last 
decade. The 2013 crop was the second largest on record, 1.88 bil- 
lion pounds, according to the Almond Board of California, down a 
bit from the previous year. For the fourth year, California exported 
more than 1 billion pounds of almonds, the second-largest export 
year on record. Prices for 2014 have not been tallied; like many com- 
modities, the prices change over the year; farmers are paid averag- 
es in installments. Most agree the prices paid to farmers are likely 
to have been higher in 2014. Interestingly, in this time of BigFarma, 
72 percent of the farms producing almonds in California are fami- 
ly owned; 51 percent are less than fifty acres in size. As of this sea- 
son, nearly 50 percent of the 2,006 acres owned or leased by Bays 
Ranch is planted in almonds. 

Sixty miles south of Oakland, the McDonald’s is full of work boots 
and long-distance commuters; the city seems a world away. Busi- 
ness inside the restaurant is brisk, conducted in both Spanish and 
English. Every time the door opens, a loud overhead fan kicks on, 
blowing a strong curtain of air to the floor, a precau- 
tion against dust and flies. The Bays men wear zip 
hoodies over plaid shirts and blue jeans. They lean 
forward on their elbows, warming hands on Styro- 
foam cups, hat brims converging. 

Gene Bays is eighty- eight. His father and grand- 
father were farmers. There is a fruit called a Bays 
cherimoya, pioneered by Gene’s grandpa; only col- 
lectors eat or grow them anymore. Gene’s grandpa 
owned ground near Ventura, California. Then sub- 
urban sprawl swept in like a desert haboob, leaving in 
its wake planned communities and malls and farm- 
ers with their pockets full. 

Looking for a new piece, Gene and his wife, Elea- 
nor, drove north in 1957. A real estate agent showed 


Daniel Bays and a ranch hand guide walnuts onto a conveyor 
belt leading to an elevator that will lift them to be dumped 
into a semitrailer for hauling. 
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them a couple of places. They liked 
the one in Patterson. It was three 
hundred acres, $1,200 an acre. The 
land was planted in alfalfa. The 
house was there, the two sheds. The 
Bays couldn’t afford to buy the en- 
tire plot; luckily, there was a neigh- 
bor who wanted some, too. Over the 
years, Bays has added ground when 
able— today, a family farm must be 
big enough to compete with the 
large corporations that are increas- 
ingly producing our food. Or find an 
expensive crop that pays the bills. 

Ken Bays, fifty-five, is Gene and El- 
eanor’s youngest, their only son, one 
of three children. He and his wife, 

Michele, a UCLA-trained nurse who 
teaches vocational nursing at a near- 
by trade school, live about a mile from the ranch, on their 
own piece of ground. Ken is an assistant fire chief at the 
Westley Volunteer Fire Department and a member of the 
board of the West Side Hulling Association, the cooper- 
ative where local farmers bring their nuts for process- 
ing. He is also chairman of the board of the West Stanislaus Irriga- 
tion District. Due to the complex regulations and the patchwork 
nature of the land they farm, Bays Ranch is located in three differ- 
ent irrigation districts. To water a field, Ken has to call the district 
two days in advance to order the water they’ve previously pumped 
from their wells into the federally built Delta Mendota Canal for 
storage in the San Luis Reservoir. The Bays have been banking wa- 
ter on and off since the seventies, when drought and high interest 
rates— and a heavy reliance on a single cash crop— threatened the 
future of the ranch. In essence, they’re watering their crop with the 
water they’ve put away for just such a time as we’re in. All of Bays’s 
fields have drip systems or micro-sprinklers. (The times of flood- 
ing fields are over for most.) The sprinklers run for twelve to twen- 
ty-four hours. Last year, Bays Ranch used a lot of water, about three 
feet of water per acre, at a cost of about $115 an acre-foot (one acre- 
foot of water equals about 326,000 gallons), most of which reflects 
the price of electricity and fuel for pumping the water. 

Aside from his time at California Polytechnic State University, two 
hundred miles away in San Luis Obispo, where he earned a bache- 
lor’s degree in ag business, Ken has never worked anywhere else but 
Bays Ranch, not even for a summer, which he sometimes regrets. He 
can take apart anything and fix it. He can weld. He can handle elec- 
tricity. In the prefab barn beside his house are three combines, huge 
machines for harvesting grain crops. In front of the barn is a fifty- 
foot houseboat, up on blocks, undergoing renovation. When Ken 
was in high school, the whole family used to spend summer Sundays 
at Lake McClure, about an hour and a half east; a large group of local 
farmers and friends did the same. (In fact, that’s the place Ken first 
got cozy with Michele, though they didn’t date until college.) Years 
later, he and Michele would take their four kids to the lake, too. The 
primary function of the artificially created Lake McClure is to provide 
irrigation water to about two thousand farms in that area. As of July, 
the lake was down to 25 percent of its capacity; officials were racing 
to have 240 boat owners move their ungainly vessels. Ken continues 
to work on his; he figures he’ll have it done this winter. 

Ken crunches the numbers and handles all the ordering for Bays 
Ranch— fuel, pesticides, pipeline, gypsum for the orchard beds. It 


may be a family farm, but it’s still a corporation that 
runs itself with an annual production loan of about $2 
million. (Low interest rates keep the money cheap.) 
There is a year-round staff of fifteen to twenty laborers. 
Every single item of cost for every one of their twenty- 
eight different fields and dozens of pieces of heavy machinery must 
be broken down and recorded. 

Ken’s only son is Daniel Bays, twenty-eight. He’s a fifth-generation 
California farmer. Like his dad, there is nothing else he ever wanted 
to do. Daniel is also a volunteer firefighter and an avid civic booster— 
the other day he spent five hours in the heat with a bunch of other 
men, baking sixteen hundred pounds of potatoes in a large propane- 
fired outdoor oven for a fundraiser at Patterson High School, which 
Ken, Michele, Daniel, and his three sisters all attended. 

Besides the ground they own and lease (they pay an annual fee 
per acre and all the expenses and split the take with the lessor) and 
their interest in brush-shredding and custom-farming businesses 
(custom farming means being hired out by other farmers to har- 
vest their crops), the Bays men also share three identical sets of be- 
mused blue eyes, with happy crinkles at the corners, and a habit of 
punctuating conversations with a series of dry chuckles, he he he. 

“They’ll finish the almonds today, right?” Ken asks Daniel. Like 
most in these parts, he pronounces the word ammonds. The trees 
take three to four years of caretaking before a crop will grow. The 
nuts are harvested with a series of odd, ingenious machines created 
especially for their purpose. The first is a three-wheeler, low-slung 
(so as not to damage the branches of the trees as it prowls between 
the rows). It has an arm with a pincer grip, wrapped in vulcanized 
rubber, that grabs the trunk of each tree and shakes like the dick- 
ens, causing a heavy rain of nuts. Locals joke this is what happened 
to the pronunciation of the word almond — the L was shaken out of it. 

“I think we’re in pretty good shape,” Daniel says. At Cal Poly, he 
departed from his father’s path and studied agricultural engineer- 
ing, worked at a different ranch or ag-related profession every sum- 
mer. In the family corporation, you could say he’s the chief operat- 
ing officer. He does the bulk of the heavy lifting on the ranch, hauling 
equipment around on a semitruck, working on machinery, and over- 
seeing the Spanish-speaking crew, some of whom are from the same 
family and have been with Bays for as many as twenty-five years. 

“Leonardo must have had to leave early yesterday,” Grandpa Gene 
interjects, mentioning one of the most tenured workers; his eye- 
brows rise, raising the brim of his sweat-stained Stetson. In fact, 


brushes gathers 
the nuts shaken 
off the trees 
before they're 
sucked up into a 
cart, like below. 


To see a special video from this story, scan here with the Esquire2 app. 
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Leonardo’s absence was the reason the field wasn’t finished yester- 
day. Nothing gets by Grandpa Gene, a spry man who survived po- 
lio and a broken back before he was old enough to get his driver’s li- 
cense. The last two times his wife insisted he see a doctor, he ended 
up in the hospital, once for an appendectomy, once for a triple by- 
pass. Now he goes voluntarily for checkups. Each morning and eve- 
ning, he and Eleanor walk a mile. Conveniently, they can do so with- 
out having to leave their own property, strolling down a dirt road 
between two orchards. 

Gene still opens the bills and writes the checks. A former volun- 
teer firefighter himself, he drives his white pickup to the fire station 
most afternoons at 4:00 p.m. for coffee with the guys at the West- 
ley VFD. He’s been on the board of the Del Puerto Water District 
for more than forty years; he’s served as chairman for a decade. An 
hour from now, after his breakfast, he’ll be inside the Bays Ranch 
office, an outbuilding behind his back patio. He and Ken have fac- 
ing desks. Daniel’s is against one wall. Their computers are all net- 
worked together; they have their own domain. They are beta- test- 
ing an iPad program that promises to save time. 

“Leonardo had a doctor’s appointment,” Daniel explains. 

“It’s fine,” Ken says. “He’ll finish up there today before you guys 
do the walnuts at George’s place?” 

“There’s about a quarter of the field left to pick up. Good thing we 
ain’t had no rain,” Daniel says ruefully. 

“Good thing,” says Ken. 

They all chuckle, he he he. 

It’s been about three months since any measurable precipitation 
has fallen in the region, just a brief summer storm that did more harm 
than good— in fact, rain at the wrong time can ruin a crop, causing 
mold or other damage. In the newspapers it says that farmers have 
pumped so much water from their wells that the ground in the Cen- 
tral Valley is sinking. Federal irrigation water to the area’s farmers 
was cut off in 2014. According to a University of California study, at 
least 5 percent of cropland is fallow and state agriculture has suf- 
fered $1.5 billion in losses. More than seventeen thousand farm jobs 
have disappeared. 

Yet over the past month or so, it’s become apparent that Bays 
Ranch is having a good harvest, as it has for the last several years. 
Last month, it took hundreds of contract workers with buckets and 
ladders more than three weeks to pick the entire Bays apricot crop 

by hand— Ken estimates they took 
four thousand tons from about eight 


il 


The California Aqueduct 
runs adjacent to Bays 
Ranch, but drought- 
related restrictions all 
but forbid it and other 
farms in the Valley to use 
its water. 


hundred acres, bound for jars of Smucker’s jelly and cans of Del Mon- 
te and S&W. According to the Apricot Producers of California, the fi- 
nal tonnage harvested for the 2014 season was greater than the pre- 
vious year, which was greater than the year before that. 

Hanging around Bays farm in October for the almond and wal- 
nut harvest, walking through Bays’s orchards— which ripened about 
two weeks early this year due to the unusual summer heat, the men 
believe— it has been pretty clear from the amount of nuts on the 
ground and in the trailers headed to the huller, where huge dunes 
of processed nuts wait to be outshipped, that almond yields will be 
strong this year, as they have been the last five, according to the Cal- 
ifornia Almond Association. 

Amidst the ringing of the fryer alarms and the dinging of the cash 
registers, the din of the customers, the roar of the passing traffic, 
the morning at McDonald’s is cool and cacophonous. I point out 
the obvious: Despite dire predictions about water and weather and 
the future of the family farm, it seems like Bays Ranch is doing pret- 
ty well this season. 

Three identical sets of blue eyes click my way. 

Nobody’s chuckling. 



ANIEL BAYS pulls off the gravel road 
beside an almond orchard. On the 
back window of his pickup is a decal 
from Cal Poly and another from the 
Aircraft Owners and Pilots Associa- 
tion— in college, on a lark, he earned 
s f his license to fly. Daniel says he likes 

having that James Bond feeling of be- 
ing able to handle any vehicle or piece of machinery put in his 
path— and being able to fix it, too. Part of being a pilot, he says, 
is knowing he can go anywhere he wants, even if he just prefers 
to stay here. 

We have just crossed the Delta Mendota Canal, as we do sever- 
al times a day on the way to and from the ranch and fields. Water 
policy allows Bays Ranch and others to pump well water into the 
canal, which flows into the “bank” at the San Luis Reservoir. Af- 
ter the payment of storage fees and a shrinkage charge to accom- 
modate evaporation, the banked water can be sent to any of the 
Bays fields that are in proximity to the source well. 

Bays Ranch has a “decent” supply of well water spread over a 
total of ten wells— it turns out asking a man about his well water 
is touchy business, akin to asking about the size of his har- 
vest. But all the Bayses agree, and studies show, that ground- 
water in the Central Valley is at critical and historic lows. 
Grandpa remembers digging wells that struck water at fifty 
feet. Water diviners and well- drilling companies in the ar- 
ea are booked out nearly a year; neighbors are going down 
many hundreds of feet to find water. And the well water is 
saltier now than ever. Too much salt is bad for the plants; 
if it’s too salty, the water cannot be pumped into the canal 
for banking. As we make our rounds, we pass other folks’ 
orchards with leaves browned at the edges, a telltale sign 
of excess sodium. As it is, only two of the Bays wells can 
be used for banking water; the rest are too salty. Because 
the well pumps work at a relatively low capacity, in order 
to cover the banked water used this past spring and sum- 
mer, Bays had to pump well water into the canal twenty- 
four hours a day, every day, from March through October. 
Last year their electric bill was $432,000. 

Abutting the western side of Bays’s properties is a stretch 
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A DOZEN YEARS OF 
DRYING GROUND: 

Images of declining wa- 
ter storage in California, 
as recorded by 
NASA's Gravity Recov- 


ery and Climate Exper- 
iment satellites in June 
2002 (left), June 2008 
(center), and June 2014 
(right). Colors progress- 
ing from green to red 


represent accumulat- 
ed water loss. The Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin 
River basins, includ- 
ing the Central Val- 
ley, have suffered the 


greatest losses, due to 
drought conditions and 
increased groundwater 
pumping to support ag- 
ricultural production. Be- 
tween 2011 and 2014, the 


area has lost 4 trillion gal 
Ions of water each year, 
an amount far greater 
than California's 38 mil- 
lion residents use in cit- 
ies and homes annually. 


of the Governor Edmund G. Brown California Aqueduct, built in 
the 1960s during the administration of current governor Jerry 
Brown’s father. The younger Brown has just muscled to passage 
a series of initiatives designed to add more capacity to the water 
system; part of the plan calls for the digging of huge tunnels be- 
neath the Sacramento- San Joaquin Delta itself. As could be ex- 
pected, the plan is controversial. If you wanted, you could stand 
on Bays ground and throw a bucket on a rope into the aqueduct. 
You could pull it up and water a tree. But the Bayses can’t. The 
water is not theirs. It’s going to southern California. Central Val- 
ley farmers who needed extra water this past summer could find 
it on the market for about $1,500 to $2,000 an acre-foot. 

Daniel heads crossways through the rows of almonds, checking 
on the progress of his crew. Daniel has his mom’s peaches-and- 
cream complexion and her gift for book learning; he was number 
four in his high school class of two hundred at Patterson High. 
He put off entering college for a year to serve as a state officer of 
Future Farmers of America, traveling around California and do- 
ing community outreach events to spread the gospel of farming. 
Grandma Eleanor always wanted Daniel to become a doctor. Her 
father was a farmer, too. She’s lived through the Depression, re- 
cessions, a world war, droughts, times when interest rates were 
up past 18 percent. “What’s so wrong with having a profession 
to fall back on?” she’d ask. 

But Daniel grew up playing in the fields and orchards, watch- 
ing the men work in the shop. By age ten he was driving a tractor 
during the apricot harvest. To this day there is rancor in his voice 
when he discusses Patterson High’s refusal to allow him to take a 
welding class because it interfered with his college-prep classes. 
On a ranch, everything you can’t do yourself means money paid 
to someone else. 

When Daniel was young, this part of the San Joaquin Valley was 
known as the Apricot Capital of the World— there were signs ev- 
erywhere. Then tastes and tariffs changed, NAFTA and the EU, 
and the Bayses ended up taking a shaker to their orchards and 


plowing under the fruit— the prices being offered were too low to 
pay for picking. The ranch was nearly ruined. According to Ken, 
they’re still payingback loans from those years, which had to be re- 
financed because there was not enough income from their crops— 
operating loans are typically issued year to year and taken by the 
farmer in installments. Some of the loan money went to diversify- 
ing— planting a lot more almonds. And then, with the help of prov- 
idence (the farmer’s familiar friend and foe), came the nutrition- 
al and scientific findings. 

Currently, Bays has about eight hundred acres of apricots, one 
hundred of walnuts, and one hundred of row crops— beans, Italian 
tomatoes for paste, and melons. Row crops like beans help enrich 
and rejuvenate the soil between plantings of orchards, which are 
typically pulled up and replanted every twenty-five years. (Dur- 
ing the crisis of the nineties, Bays was forced to pull out apricot or- 
chards that were only ten.) Seven hundred acres are planted with 
almonds. Besides the produce, the orchards provide a year-round 
panoply of simple beauty— the flurries of pink and white petals in 
the spring, the summer’s fecundity, the winter’s stark bare limbs, 
all of the trees planted so carefully in their soldier-straight lines. 
To make sure the rows are laid precisely, some tractors these days 
are equipped with GPS; if you have a problem with the onboard 
computer, the IT man drives his Toyota right into your field for a 
service call. 

Bays almond trees are generally planted in rows twenty feet apart 
with sixteen feet between each tree. The largest two orchards are 
Field 16, 110 acres, also called Bondietti, after the family from whom 
they lease the ground, and Field 26, 90 acres, called Baldwin, after 
the road it’s on. All of the property is located on the west side of 
Stanislaus County. The quilt of acreage— some of it owned, some 
of it leased— stretches in patches for nearly twenty miles. Dan- 
iel likes to joke about driving miles and miles every day and going 
nowhere. He has more than two hundred thousand on his F-150. 
A newer truck was totaled last spring when he was involved in a 
tragic fatal accident with a motorcycle rider one afternoon near 
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the farm. Daniel was not charged by police with any 
offense. It was a deeply sorrowful event, he says. 

Almond trees are actually two plants grafted to- 
gether. First rootstock is planted; the varieties Bays 
uses have been crossbred to withstand various insects, viruses, 
molds, and wet conditions— Nemaguard, Lovell, and Hansen. 

About a year later, once the root plant takes hold, the almond 
is grafted onto the top. Bays grows a large number of varieties— 
Nonpareil, Carmel, Wood Colony, Sonora, Butte, Padre, Fritz, 
Monterey, and Aldrich. Most almond strains require cross-pol- 
lination, meaning that in order for a flower to be pollinated, it 
must receive pollen from a different variety of flower from a dif- 
ferent variety of tree. There have been some new varieties bred 
that are self-pollinating, but bees are still needed to move pol- 
len from flower to flower. (The decline of a thriving bee popula- 
tion is another difficult issue.) With more varieties, which tend 
to bloom at different times, there is also a better chance for pol- 
lination. If there is rain and cold weather for several days, for in- 
stance, few bees will be out “working” the flowers. There are al- 
so different prices and markets for different varieties— growing 
different strains helps spread out risk. Finally, diverse tree strains 
mean a more prolonged harvest season, up to three months rath- 
er than three weeks. Bays has millions invested in harvest equip- 
ment. The more they can use the machines, the better, another 
reason for the custom work. 

The shaker has already been through this section— a machine 
so delightfully purposeful you can’t help but smile when you see 
it in action: One tree in the still and solemn line starts shaking like 
crazy, and then stops, and then the next one starts up, and then 
the next, all the way down the line, and all the nuts pelting down 
each time on the glass and metal (and air-conditioned) driver’s 
cab like a sudden squall. 

The sweeper comes next; it looks like a large orange four- 
wheeled armadillo with round brush legs. At the moment, a third 
machine is sucking up the nuts and spitting them into a trailing 
cart. When the cart is full, it will be pulled by tractor and dumped 
into the portable elevator; the nuts ride up a conveyor belt into a 
semitrailer. When that is full, Daniel will drive the short distance 


in the Bays semitruck to the huller. 

All over the ranch— beside 
fields, inside various barns, on 
whole lots dedicated to storage- 
are uncounted tons of stuff needed 
for farming. Tractors and attach- 
ments and parts and irrigation 
pieces and specialized machines; 
behind Grandpa’s house, in one 
of the garages, Bays has an entire 
hardware store of spare parts, all 
of them stored in cubbies and or- 
derly rows, and an entire welding 
operation, the immediate atmo- 
sphere fragrant with a familiar ag- 
ricultural musk— rust and oil, old 
grass and dust and time. There are 
huge tanks behind Ken’s house for 
fuel and insecticides; it wasn’t un- 
til after high school that Daniel 
filled up his truck at a gas station. 
Though much of what Bays buys is 
found at auction for good prices— 
the reason, for instance, Ken has three combines in 
his barn; you always need spare parts, right?— the 
sheer accumulation is staggering. The assumption, 
of course, is that all this stuff will be needed by the 
next generation . . . and then the next. 

The harvesting machine moves row by row at a fast clip, kick- 
ing up a smoke screen of red dust and diesel exhaust. Though it is 
October, the temperature is still over 90; the sun feels intense on 
the skin. There is a distinct smell of ripe men in the air. The aver- 
age yearly temperature in these parts is up about 2 degrees in the 
last hundred years, which could be due to greenhouse gases and 
global warming, or could be due to the clearing of land for agri- 
culture. Or it could be due to human habitation— houses, build- 
ings, cars, roads, factories. Or maybe it’s happening as part of a 
larger cycle that humans can’t fathom. As it is, the very ground 
of the Central Valley is receding as the water from the spongy 
aquifers is depleted. The longer the drought lasts, the more we 
rely on groundwater, which takes decades or centuries to replace. 

The air in the Central Valley is historically bad two seasons of 
the year. During the summer months, emissions from fossil fuels 
are cooked into a thick soup of ozone by the sun. During the win- 
ter, fine particulate matter becomes the issue, the result of diesel 
fuel, fires, wood burning for heat, and other sources of combus- 
tion. (And then there’s the methane from animal waste.) Back in 
the early sixties, California was a punchline for smog jokes. Over 
the years, with strong standards and expensive gas, the air was 
cleared again. But these dry times have created more temper- 
ature inversions (and more dust in the atmosphere); a layer of 
warmer air traps cooler air below, forcing the particulates and 
pollution to the ground. According to experts, heat and extreme 
drought have worsened smog in California in the past year, stall- 
ing decades of progress toward cleaner air. Usually rain helps to 
wash the air clean. 

As Daniel walks through the rows of trees, he habitually reach- 
es down and picks up a nut, or pulls one off a tree that was shak- 
en but not released. Almonds are actually seeds. There is a green 
husk; inside is something that looks like a peach pit. Straight off 
the tree, the hull of the nut is easy to crack with your fingers. The 


parts in the workshop, 
and Daniel working 
on starting up an old 
bucket lift. 
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Delta Mendota Canal 


meat is firm and delicious. It tastes like almond extract, but 
not so sweet. 

“The drought years are what separate the men from the boys,” 
Daniel says, stooping to pick up another ammond. “Believe it 
or not, sometimes, in a drought year, you’ll make the best crops 
and have the most cash flow you’ll have out of any other year.” 

I look at him. There’s a crisis at hand, isn’t there? Farmers are 
pulling up orchards; so much farmland fallow; billions in losses. 

Yet in the coming weeks, Bays will get some final tallies and 
discover that its almond orchards yielded about two thousand 
pounds per acre this year. This is slightly down from last year but 
still considered a bumper crop, mirroring the statewide reports. 
(It is typical of trees that have been pumping out large harvests, 
as have Bays’s over the past four or five years, to take a rest for a 
season or two and produce smaller yields, Ken says.) Bays Ranch 
will not know exactly how much money it 
made from the Fisher Nut Company, Stew- 
art & Jasper, and Blue Diamond until the 
end of 2015. Like everything else in farming, 
the answer is . . . complicated. Prices are ex- 
pected to be strong— higher demand, slight- 
ly smaller crop. As I write, a booth at my lo- 
cal farmers’ market in San Diego is retailing 
Bays raw almonds for eleven bucks a pound. 

“When there’s no rain, we have more 
control over the growing conditions,” Dan- 
iel explains. “Usually we have good sun. We 
have good warm weather. And right now 
we’ve got the water. We can control things. 

We know exactly what the crop needs to 
produce at an optimum level. If the crop 
gets rained on at the wrong times, you have 
a lot of different pest problems and mois- 
ture problems. You can lose a lot of your 
crop if the nuts are on the ground and it 
happens to rain.” 

So in a way, rain can be a detriment? 

Daniel shrugs his shoul- 
der, palms up. His finger- 
nails are dirty from crack- 
ing almonds. He chuckles, 
he he he. 


The Bayses' two thousand 
acres, in orange below, are 
spread across disparate 
parcels of land— most they 
own, some they lease- 
near Patterson, in the 
Central Valley. Restricted 
from tapping the aqueduct, 
they rely mostly on their 
own well water, which 
they pump into the Delta 
Mendota Canal for storage 
in the San Luis Reservoir 
and draw on as needed. 


OST DAYS, Daniel and Ken meet 
home for lunch, the same house 
where Daniel and his three younger 
sisters grew up, the houseboat up on 
blocks in the driveway. If Michele is 
not off teaching a class, she still cooks 
the boys three meals a day. At the moment, Daniel has his own 
house in town, but he goes there only to sleep. 

This afternoon, Daniel’s eldest sister, Marie, is home, too. She’s 
twenty-six, has a degree in ag management from UC Davis. Her 
job is similar to Daniel’s— she oversees workers and fields of pro- 
duce, makes decisions about watering, fertigation (liquid fertilizer 
released through the sprinkler systems), harvesting, and the like. 
Only she does it for a big nursery and receives a regular paycheck. 
Marie is an attractive young woman with blond hair and a dis- 
tinct resemblance to her kin— the blue eyes 
and wiry frame, the muddy shit kickers left 
by the door. She lives down the road in a 
house that’s been in the family for years. 
Likewise, there’s a big fancy house direct- 
ly across the street from Michele and Ken’s 
place that some people from the city built 
and then decided to sell. Ken wanted the 
land for orchards; the big house came with 
it. Now they rent it out for special occa- 
sions, and the relatives stay there during 
holiday visits. Marie’s two sisters— Chris- 
tine, twenty- two, and Theresa, twenty— are 
away at college. 

Michele has made sandwiches— avoca- 
do, tomato, and cheese with pesto. We share 
an oval table. Before anyone eats, we join 
hands in prayer. 

Daniel reports the morning’s good news. 
Earlier he’d met the county extension agent 
at one of the fields, a fifty- acre plot where 
they’d just harvested melons. He’d asked if 
Bays would be part of a University of Cali- 
fornia study on fumigants. 

Fumigants are used to rid the soil of pests 
and disease. Prior to planting, the chemicals 
are injected about eighteen inches under 


San Luis 
Reservoir 


Westley 
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Farm 

the ground by a tractor with big shanks, con- 
nected to large jugs of chemicals, one hun- 
dred to two hundred gallons each, which ride 
on the top of the rig. The chemicals they’ll be 
injecting include chloropicrin, first manufac- 
tured during World War I for use as a chem- 
ical weapon. It helps farmers rid the soil of 
a broad spectrum of unwanted life, includ- 
ing fungi, insects, and rodents. Historically, 
chloropicrin has been found most effective 
when used in combination with methyl bro- 
mide, which has been found to be extremely 
harmful to the ozone layer. For this trial, the 
experimenters will be working with a combi- 
nation of chloropicrin and Telone— thought 
to be more ecologically sound. 

Scrubbing your ground of pests means 
better crop yields. And after the test is over, 
they’ll be able to plant whatever they want. 
It’s like winning a small-farm lottery. There 
is minor jubilation around the table. 

“I just went to a training session and they 
talked all about chloropicrin and Telone,” 
Marie says. “They like that combo best— well, 
methyl bromide is best if you can get it.” 

“Can you even get that anymore?” asks 
Michele; she grew up in town, but her dad 
was a field agent for Spreckels Sugar. And of 
course, she’s been a farmer’s wife for three 
decades. Ken also does a little farming with 
one of her brothers, primarily almonds for 
Blue Diamond. 

“You can only get methyl if you’re a straw- 
berry grower,” Marie says with a touch of 
pride. Her company grows strawberries. 

“Maybe you wanna grow some strawber- 
ries on one of our other pieces?” asks Dan- 
iel, he he he. 

“We can say we’re gonna grow strawber- 
ries and then change our mind after it’s fu- 
migated,” suggests Ken, he he he. 

“That’s why Joe wanted you to rent that 
piece of ground from him over there in Liv- 
ingston,” Daniel says, speaking of a neighbor. 

“Get that field cleaned right up!” Ken says. 

“And then he can plant ammonds in it,” 
Daniel says. 

“Oh yeah, I’m sure of that,” Marie says 
ruefully. 

It grows quiet around the table as we 
chew. I mention that a lot of people por- 
tray farmers these days as the bad guys— 
using harmful chemicals, injecting ani- 
mals with hormones, releasing emissions 
into the air, pumping the aquifers dry, kill- 
ing the environment. 

“You’re portrayed as someone who’s just 
out here raping the dirt, trying to suck ev- 
ery last penny out,” Daniel says. Everyone 
nods in agreement. “But if you’re doing that, 
you’re not goingto be in business very long. 
How much more of an environmentalist can 
you be than making your living off the land 
and looking for the long-term betterment 
of it?” 

“We want to have something to leave for 
the next generation,” Ken says. “And hope- 
fully they can carry it on, and hopefully it 


will be carried on after that.” 

I mention the drought, the climate. A lot 
of hope is needed. 

“We’ve had droughts before,” Daniel 
says. “Things cycle. If you look over a hun- 
dred-year period of your rain cycles and wa- 
ter cycles, we’re not that far out of whack. 
I think a lot of it is the media hype, drum- 
ming up the shock factor. The big difference 
now compared to, say, 1977, when we had 
the last big drought, is the regulatory envi- 
ronment. We’ve been dealing with political 
droughts for the past five or six years— real- 
ly the past twenty years— but the past five or 
six have been some of the worst. Let’s face it, 
they’re doing more to protect the snail dart- 
er and the salmon than they are to protect 
the food supply.” 

Marie frowns. “In the future, I think 
things are goingto be even more regulation 
based— there are so many regulations and 
safety trainings and paperwork that are re- 
quired of people who want to be in the farm- 
ing industry nowadays. But I like to think 
positive. I think people are always going to 
have to eat, so the farming industry is a good 
place to be.” 

“There’s always some type of crisis facing 
us, whether it’s water or weather or mar- 
kets,” Daniel says. “If every time there was 
a crisis we just threw up our hands, we’d go 
out of business. Part of the balancing act is 
risk management over the longterm.” 

Although there’s been a lot of criticism 
this past year about permanent plantings and 
thirsty crops like almonds, Ken and Daniel 
insist that the water requirements are not 
that much different from cotton or tomatoes 
or an annual crop. Not to mention the record 
prices almonds and walnuts are bringing. 

“With higher prices, you can afford to pay 
more for the water, more for fuel— it’s all in- 
flationary,” Daniel says. “That’s the kind of 
thing we get frustrated about. If we could 
have had these prices with the water we had 
eight years ago, we’d be rocking and rolling— 
but that’s farming. Nothing’s ever going to 
be 100 percent your way. If it was easy, ev- 
eryone would do it.” 

‘You know what farmers always say,” Mi- 
chele adds. “We don’t need to go to Las Ve- 
gas. We gamble every single day.” 

Everybody cracks up. 

Grandpa Gene and Grandma Eleanor are 
out for their morning walk. As always, they 
bring along Tweety, their white maltipoo. It’s 
not unusual for people to drop off unwant- 
ed dogs out here in the country; that’s how 
Tweety came to live with them. The Bays 
have seen a lot of strays over the years, but 
Tweety is different. “She’s a real keeper,” El- 
eanor says. Walking on their own property, 
they don’t need a leash or a plastic bag. 

At seven in the morning, the sun is low on 
the horizon, round and orange in the east; to 
the west the moon is still high, full and bright- 
ly extravagant, above the Coast Range— the 
fur of straw-brown vegetation glows warm- 
ly in the soft light. The couple moves at a de- 


cent pace down a dirt road, with almond or- 
chards on both sides, the mountains visible 
to the west through the newly pruned trees. 
A half mile out, at the junction with a third 
orchard, they stop and turn around. 

‘You’re doing pretty good this morning, 
Mama,” Gene says, adjusting his Stetson. 

“The morning’s better than the evening,” 
Eleanor says. “Sometimes I have to stop and 
catch my breath.” 

They were both raised in Ventura, which 
is now part of the suburban sprawl that flows 
northwest from Los Angeles. They’ve been 
married sixty-four years. 

‘Your dad grew beans and sugar beets,” 
Gene says. 

“And avocados and lemons,” Eleanor adds. 

“And we had avocados, almonds, walnuts, 
beans, tomatoes, different things,” Gene says. 

“Does that smell like smoke?” Eleanor 
asks. 

“I smell a skunk,” Gene says. 

“ Tweety ,” Eleanor calls. The dog scampers 
over. ‘You’d better stay right here so you don’t 
get sprayed. Come on Tweets, ’cause you’re 
a keeper.” 

We walk a little farther, eyes peeled. 

“Gonna be another hot one today,” Gene 
says. 

“I liked it down there in Ventura,” Eleanor 
says. ‘You didn’t get the heat. The first year 
we moved up here, in ’57, it was the hottest 
summer I think we ever had, and the foggi- 
est winter. We used to get what they call tule 
fog. It was so thick in the mornings. And the 
kids had to go to school.” 

“You couldn’t see your hand in front of 
your face,” Gene says. 

‘You couldn’t see your hand,” Eleanor says. 
“But we haven’t really had that kind of fog for 
several years now.” 

“Not for several years,” Gene says. 

“Not like it used to be.” 

“Nothin’s like it used to be,” Gene says. 

What do you think about the drought and 
the weather, all that? 

Grandpa Gene chews on the question for 
a few steps. “Everything repeats,” he says. 
“You stick around long enough and every- 
thing goes around.” 

“The weather’s the weather,” Eleanor says. 
“There’s nothing you can do to change it.” 

“Well, the weather ain’t been bad this 
week,” Gene says. “You should come when 
it’s really hot” he he he. 

We walk a bit farther in silence, back in the 
direction of the barns and the house. Gene 
gestures with his left hand toward an almond 
orchard. “This here is our home piece,” he 
says. “That’s what came with the house.” 

Eleanor nods in affirmation. This is where 
it all started. Three kids, thirteen grandchil- 
dren. Two thousand and six acres. A life. 

“This is good dirt here,” Gene says. “It’s 
been good.” 

We stand a moment admiring the view of 
the mountains through the trees, the light- 
eningsky, clear and cloudless. 

“There’s supposed to be a complete change 
in weather next week,” Eleanor says. \t 
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Carrot Top 

[continued from page 147] when he found 
the quarter. “It’s funny,” Thompson says. “It 
was the smallest thing.” 

Most Sundays, he goes to the Red Rock Ca- 
sino, a locals place closer to the desert. He 
watches football in the sports bar with his 
friends. This Sunday, he goes for lunch be- 
forehand with his mother, Dona; his longtime 
girlfriend, Amanda; and his teenage niece, 
Megan. (Thompson’s older brother, a pilot 
for Southwest, also calls Las Vegas home.) 
They all tell stories about what it’s like to love 
Carrot Top. 

Megan’s friends are always askingto meet 
her uncle. “I don’t know,” she usually says. 
“Can I meet your uncle?” Amanda talks about 
how much it hurts her when someone hurts 
him— she worries that some of his friends 
only pretend to like him. “He’s too nice,” she 
says. Dona remembers the night she was cer- 
tain of what her son would become. He had 
quit comedy after college for a year or two, 
shucking oysters in an Orlando restaurant. 
Then he was asked to play a New Year’s Eve 
party and she went, the way she always went 
to his shows, and she watched him change 
before her eyes. “He was just so happy up 
there,” she says, and her eyes grow misty at 
the memory. “I just . . .” and she blows a kiss 
into the air. That was it. Dona worked at Ci- 
tibank, and she had a picture of her son Car- 
rot Top in her office. Lots of people would 
look at it; not many people would ask about 
it. Even if they did, she never made clear their 
relationship. She just let everybody think she 
was a really big fan. 

That reminds Thompson of a story. He 
was jogging near his home in Florida when 
a UPS driver waved him down. “I’m so sorry 
to stop you when you’re running,” the driv- 
er said, “but I’ve been looking for you all over 
the place. You have some crazy stalkers living 
near you.” The driver went on to describe a 
house where he was always making deliver- 
ies. Two women lived in it. They had Carrot 
Top posters hanging from every wall. They 
were usually wearing Carrot Top T-shirts. 
There was carrot paraphernalia in every cor- 
ner of the house— a kettle with carrots on it, 
carrot magnets on the fridge. “Straight psy- 
chos,” the driver said. 

Thompson asked him where the house 
was. The driver had been so shaken by the 
sight of these wild-eyed obsessives, he re- 
membered the exact address— which also 
happened to be the address for Thompson’s 
Florida headquarters, based in a bungalow. 
The women, like Porno Jeff, were two more 
of his unusually devoted employees. 

He moves to start another story, this one 
about Charlie Sheen and the long-ago night 
they both played The Tonight Show, but he’s 
interrupted when the check comes. Thomp- 
son pulls out a tiny Visa card the size of a 
stamp. Megan rolls her eyes. “What?” he says. 
“I’m a prop comic!” He gets what’s left of his 
lunch to go and heads over to the sports bar 


with Amanda. Porno Jeff is waiting for them. 
There’s a booth, a bucket of champagne al- 
ready chilling on the table. At its center is 
Vince Neil of Motley Criie; he’s wearing sun- 
glasses and a Miami Dolphins pullover. His 
girlfriend, Rain, sits beside him; former NFL 
quarterback Bob Hewko and Michael Politz, 
the publisher of Food £t Beverage Magazine, 
are also hangingout. (Politz, a gregarious Las 
Vegas fixture, is the one who brought Mike 
Tyson into this unlikely fold; they met years 
ago in jail.) They make room for Thompson 
and Amanda. Neil buys them a drink. 

Neil and Hewko spent the morning evalu- 
ating players at open tryouts for the Las Ve- 
gas Outlaws, their new Arena Football League 
team. They tell Thompson that they want to 
sign him to a one- day contract, but only if he 
agrees to appear in a game. Thompson seems 
divided by the idea. He doesn’t especially 
want to die on an arena football field, but he 
and Neil are close friends and he doesn’t want 
to disappoint him. Along with Nicolas Cage, 
they are the only members of somethingthey 
call the Gold Jacket Club. Cage bought them 
each a shimmering gold Tom Ford jacket, 
which they wear out together on the town. 
Politz suggests they’re all friends because 
they have each built their own universes— 
the actor, the singer, and the comic, separate 
but equal. In the zero-sum game that is enter- 
tainment, no one has stolen from any other. 
Thompson thinks it’s something simpler that 
binds them. “We’re all missing something in 
our lives,” he says. ‘We’re all missing the nor- 
malcy that other people have.” 

So what was that about Charlie Sheen? 
Thompson’s nervous to tell the story, but not 
for his usual reasons. He’s nervous because 
he doesn’t want Sheen to be mad at him— he 
hates the idea of anyone being mad at him. 
But that includes people who want to hear 
his stories, and he relents. 

After The Tonight Show taping, Sheen 
asked Thompson if he wanted to go out that 
night in Hollywood. Of course Thompson 
wanted to go out that night in Hollywood. 
He arrived early at a club called the Roxy and 
told the bouncer he was there to see Charlie 
Sheen. The bouncer laughed at this ginger 
dork in front of him, but Sheen soon pulled 
up and hauled Thompson past the dumb- 
struck bouncer. 

They retreated to a private room. A TV 
was on, tuned into The Tonight Show. Sheen 
and Thompson were watching their perfor- 
mances when Sheen spilled out a pile of co- 
caine and quickly and expertly chopped up 
three fat lines. Thompson’s chest went tight. 
He’d never done coke before. He’d never even 
seen it. Surveyingthe snow-capped ranges in 
front of him, he thought it might be enough 
coke to kill a first- time user. But Thompson 
was soaring in the middle of this intoxicat- 
ing moment of arrival and membership, and 
he didn’t want to end it by refusing to do coke 
with Charlie Sheen. He would rather be dead. 

Sheen bent down and inhaled the first line. 
Thompson tried to act casual but watched 
him the way an apprentice studies a master. 


It was like following a skilled magician— the 
coke just vanished. Thompson began rock- 
ing back and forth in his seat, trying to time 
his own leap into oblivion. Just before he was 
set to dive at the tabletop and sneeze cocaine 
all over the room, Sheen gobbled up the sec- 
ond line. 

Thompson felt a little better. At least there 
was only one line left. He could do one line, 
right? Before he had a chance to move on it, 
Sheen snorted it back, leaving flecks of white 
powder and waves of relief in his insatiable 
wake. A few minutes later, Johnny Depp 
popped in and joined the party. Thompson 
shook his head in wonder. Now this is fuck- 
ing showbiz! he thought. 

When the football's over— he’ll be us- 
ing the Browns helmet tonight— Thompson 
heads down to the Luxor to do his show. His 
contract is up at the end of the year. At the 
moment, he’s thinking that he’d like to sign 
a new ten-year deal, play till he’s sixty. He 
likes the roundness of those numbers. May- 
be by then he’ll have stripped himself down 
to his core; maybe he’ll shave his head and 
burn down his warehouse, a real-life Bird- 
man, and Scott Thompson will tell stories, not 
jokes, to his rapt and silent audience. “I don’t 
think of ‘prop comic’ as an insult,” he says. 
“But someday it would be nice to be called 
a comic.” He thinks a lot about his contin- 
ued metamorphosis, about corrections, the 
way he used to rearrange his bedroom fur- 
niture, the way he still thinks about making 
another movie, the sort of movie that would 
knock Norm Macdonald on his ass. “I’m still 
human,” he says. “I still feel it.” 

But then he worries that he’s just being 
selfish, that his vanity and desires will leave 
him lost in some lonely middle, betrayingthe 
love, unmoving the hate. The line between 
reinvention and self-parody is so fine— Me- 
tallica with the orchestra, Michael Jordan 
with the baseball glove. Sometimes your life 
chooses you, and Carrot Top has given Scott 
Thompson a lot to lose. He makes people 
laugh for a living. He has money, fame, faith- 
ful friends, and 240 chances to earn a stand- 
ing ovation every year. 

After Sunday’s show— he has another good 
one, a dream night for just about any other 
comedian, anywhere else in the world— the 
Swiss musicians crowd into his dressing 
room, still wearing their leathers. Fred in- 
sisted they come. The deejay Steve Aoki has 
also shown up, as well as his toweringyoung 
girlfriend. “You’re only as old as the person 
you’re fucking,” she says. 

Porno Jeff has some news. Vinnie Paul’s 
going to swing by tomorrow. It will be the 
285th time the Pantera and Hellyeah drum- 
mer has seen Carrot Top. Vinnie Paul loves 
Carrot Top. Britney Spears also wants to 
come down for a show, Porno Jeff says. She’s 
taken up residency on the Strip, across the 
street from Caesars. Maybe she could use 
some new friends. 

“That would be awesome,” Scott Thomp- 
son says. That would make a funny story, ft 
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THIS WAY OUT 


SPOILER ALERTS 

IN CASE THE ANTICIPATION IS KILLING YOU 

BY JOE KEOHANE 


THE GOOD WIFE 

Alicia wins the state’s -attorney race. 



HOUSE OF CARDS 

Claire pitches a line of handbags to Macy’s. 



THE LEFTOVERS 

God apologizes, citing an administrative error. 


MADMEN 

Don and Peggy open a whorehouse. 


PARKS AND RECREATION 

Pawnee burns. 



HOT TUB TIME MACHINE 2 

The guy playing Brezhnev is actually Tom Cruise. The eyebrows are Mandy Patinkin. 



STAR WARS: EPISODE VII 

Luke is a nevernude. 


HILLARY 

Never liked Obama. 

YOUR VACATION IN APRIL 

Great, at first. 


THATTHINGON YOUR NECK 

It’s called a seborrheic keratosis, and it’s benign. 


YOUR DOG 

Losing interest in you. 

YOUR FUTURE 

Career or personal? 





BOTH 

Might want to get a hobby. An inexpensive one. 


ANYTHING ELSE? 

What do you say we just concentrate on the good news about that keratosis? 
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